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Good Color Work and Good Materials 
Go Together 


Bradley's School Crayons 














ECONOMO iis the 
Cravons—two kinds, wax and hy ydro pre ssed. 
crayons are made in our own I: 
best materials obtainable. 1 hey are p 
box of heavy enameled with hi 
opens easily and closes tightly, keeping 
ways dry, free from dust and 

The box may be retained 
crayons, bought in bulk at price than 
by the box. As one color is exha a new supply 
of that color is purchased, thus making th 
complete without buying i assort! 


name of the newest Bradley 
These 
the 
it up in unique 
ged cover that 
the crayons al- 
ition for use. 


retilled with new 


ries from 


ib rate 
tin 
in perfect cond 
and 

] 2 
nucn lower 
usted, 
e set always 


nent. 


gpncniniggee PRESSED ae NO. 15 
I R Orar Green, Blue, 
1 ( t 1 Gr per box, $0.15 
| 1.50 


per gross crayons, 


ECONOMO WAX CRAYONS NO. 10 
per — $0.10 
85 


BRADLEVY’S ST ey aeppeson WATER COLORS 
Have been ado Vi hools than all other 
kinds combined. ‘Wher work is 
attempted and accomy 
There are 
there are no colors so ut 
universal satisfactic 
Box b-1 
containing eight 
grade of camel’s all 
ing weight, 6 oz. 
Write f Bradley Art Materials. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


per gross crayons, 


on in art 

lley colors are us sed. 
no colors ist as go is Bradley’s”’ 
used, or that give such 
is one popular assortments, 
ni-moist colors; superior 

Price, $0.30; mail- 


lor complete catalog « 
mI atalog 

















PAM 7 Sree 


Fe AS 
“ar sR . 


= 


ITIVE 
EIPLANT. = 


SEEDS 4ND BULBS 
FOR SCHOOL Cmonen 


Superior Flower Seeds (50 sorts) \ 
Superior Vegetabls Seeds | 4() sorts 


Best Flowering Bulbs (:30 sorts 
Also Strawberry) Pla ints, Asp r 
Pots, Resurrection Plants, Pot Plants i i 
ALL AT 2 OR 3 CENTS EACH when supplied to Schools or 
Clubs of School Children 


\ 


All Select, New, and Highly papnonen Varieties 


HE DEMAND for inexpens 
I for educational and r ‘ 
children is now so get | 
partment to meet this | 
new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2, or 3 cents , 
By this means hope I 1 hildren in their 
quest for knowledge an xperien il orticulture and to 
introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into new homes 
Teachers or repr men’s clubs 
ire invited to ; 
also contains full instructions f 
We will send as man 
among the p 
In selsing 
and name the 


sent r 
etc., pply for rieties 

ised to advantage 
ipils « iny school 


ask for School Children’s | 


nun iber 5 yu Can ust 


f Seeds and 


dy tag \ddres 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, ny Park, N. Y. 


School Garden Department 


Bulbs 











The Sieiliaicaiaaiideaianaliaae 
Monthiy Magazine 


Official Organ of the School Garden Association of America 
SPECIAL 10-CENT OFFER TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
SCHOOLMATE, inspir d by John Bur- 


T« 
roughs, Dr. Clara Barrus ewis Chi lds. i now a 
year old, and is meetin t reception. From 
( nd ippreciation tor 
for children, 
ell. It is 
s entertain- 
and garden- 


in of tl 
») gives its re 
ictures. The 
ighs, Lut 
aMance 
nd many others, are 


1¢ SCHOOL 
aders 
editors 
her Burbank, 

John Lewis 
all specialists in 
their lin 

The rong rere Price is 
ge get intro 1 in the 
fam : vines asin re children it is offered in cl 
or Mineo to be sent t lress each 
tion), at only 10 Conte | a ghey 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE 
Address John Lewis Childs or The Schoolmate, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


y 25 dere a Year for single 
sal to 
ibs of Twenty 
month for distribu- 


schools, 
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‘ ‘ Awarded Four Gold Medals 
Pearson and Kirchwey Ss Reproductions of the Word’s Great Paintings 


Essentials 3 Perry Pictures 
One Cent Each Pr 


for 25 or more. Six 


of 
English ell 


These Pictures ? 
One of the striking aspects of these books Do your pupils know 
is their freedom from weaknesses. They are “a following? 
strong at a | points, and a teacher would be The Angelus 
hypercritical indeed if she did not find these The Horse Fair 


° ° ° ° The Gleaners 
books very satisfying in daily classroom use Sir Galahad 


These books are the kind that will continue a ag 


Sistine Madonna 
to make greater and greater appeal the longer The Lake 


S ol . 
they are used. Eadot Day" 
Baby Stuart 
In the First Book, oral work receives specia! } 1. le 
prominence. Pharaoh's Horse 


St. Cecilia 

In both books the material is unhackneyed, varied Send 25 cents for Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
and productive of practical results. these 15 and 10 Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
—_— io tae . more, each 5} by 8 Size 7 by 9. 
Principles and definitions are developed inductively. ; Order NOW for Spring Bird Study. 
FIRST BOOK 40 conte . Large Pictures for Framing. On 
The Same (New Terminology Edition) 40 cents 


paper 22 by 28. 75 cents each; 8 
for $5.50. 
The Same New York State Edition) 48 cents 


a Send 75 cents for any one of the 
SECOND BOOK 00 annie i pictures named in list given above 
; } at left. 
The Same (New Terminology Edition) 64 cents J i . _ , 
; 1 i > il- 
The Same (New York State Edition) 68 cents - CATALOGUE ° eee © 


lustrations, 2 pictures 
and a Bird picture in natural colors 
for 5 two-cent stamps. 


American Book Company Every schoolroom should have it. 
The PERRY PICTURES COMPAN\ 


Sistine Madonna Box 1 Malden, Mass. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY BY THE HAWTHORNE GERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 

A POST CARD sent us wil!, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











+ | Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


| Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, 
but also a bit of diplomacy his indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the parents 
and the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher's career. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


_The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. The symbolic designs are embossed 
in silver. The text is engraved in green. The cover is heavy pebbled linen with deckle edge. Size, 344 x 6 
inches. Tied with silk Tassel. 





The inside of the folder consists of an eight-page insert. On the first page is a greeting from teacher to 
pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Silent Bell,” occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, School Board, scholars, school, district, township, 
county and state — which matter must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and 
data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds greatly 
to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on the back 
of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show 


a suitable phrase neatly engraved. 
PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 





12 without photo, $1.20; additional ones 6 cents each; 12 with photo $1.35 each; additional ones 7 cents 
each. No less than 12sc!d. Envelopes to match, 5 cents per dozen. As many Souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be ac 
cepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. ‘ 

If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs. send 2 cents in stamps. 
Not what you Read, but 
What you Remember will 
make you Wise 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arr've without being pro- 
vided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils. Do not tet this opportunity pass by. Place your 
order for Seibert Souvenir No. 15 to-day or write immediately for samples. Such things are too often post- 
poned until too late. We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Souvenirs for the last 
seventeen years. Our reputation is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11 Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


These books of recitations, entertainments and dialogues represent the latest of the kind 


pantomimes and material for every imaginable occasion. 


reputation. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. 3y Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small pe: 
son when he “speaks his piece.”’ Here are 
over One hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best For 
children of five vears Paper, 15 cents. 

CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C &L. J. Rook. A collection 





of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 


leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
forthis book. For children of six years. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 3y Amos M. Kellogg A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to th 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Many of the books are made u 


From a moral as well as from a literary standpoint they are unexcelled. The books 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton 


ind original. Everything bright and fresh. 


All new 
For special days and 
seasons as well is for ve eral oct asions. For children of ten ears, 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg, 
[his book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year, For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 

SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 

Not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole col'ection. For 
children of five to fifteen vears. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E.C. & L. J. Rook, 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven vears. Paper 


binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 


Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine vears 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. 1 Amos M. Kellogg 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidenc e 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. by FE. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
popular authors. For children of twelve vears. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 


material by 


scenery are 


scenery. 


Shoppers,”’ 





JOLLY mong, Hage vase 
DIALOGUES 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
is fresh entertainment 
an author of 
wide experience. All the tractive entertainments, all easily produced. 
dialogues are humorous. Ali 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
old up. The costumes and Rook. 
all of the sim- 
plest: most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


Among the good things in 
the book are: 
“Mrs. Mason’s 
Poodle,’”’ **‘ What Became of 
the Dinner,’ *‘ Renting the 
Pickaninnies,”’ 
Pa Plays Football,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.’’ 
Paper binding, 25 ccnts 


and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
! of five to fifteen vears. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
ind simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 

For 

hildren of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 

25 cents. 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. ©. & L. J. 

Everything specially prepared for this 

volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 

and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill 

Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. 

of every drill assured. For children of five to 

fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Success 

‘* Christmas 

Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 


Monologues, etc. 
| GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 


‘* Johnny’s 








15 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker: \n 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari 


ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Contains 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen vears. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

Children’s Dialogues 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. sy Amos M. kel- 


logg. A varied, well 





malar ced book, v hic h 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
plac< . Thedialogues are all simple ind eusil 

learned. For children of tw 


binding, 25 cents. 


elve vears. Paver 


fae. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. i 


C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 


( hark 


6 SSD DOTW/C AZIOL. 


volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 


25 cents. 











By Henry Firth Wood Many of the pieces 
appearance in this volume, while a number 
Original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 


Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
yublished. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 
I . 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


make their first 


of others art 


CHOICE DIALECT. for Readings and Recitations. 


By Charles 
C. Shoemaker 


Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti 
Paper binding, 30 


ment. the 
cents. 


yumorous, pathetic, and dramatic. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


We carry the largest stock of amateur PLAYS in 


Our 160 psge catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND EXHIBITION 


and contain selections for readings, drills, 


marches, dialogues, 


monologues, tableaux, plays, 


of original matter and all are specially prepared by persons of experience and established 
are all arranged with a view to their use in schools. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather hol.day, including M Ly Day, 
Mer ial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, par 1tomimes, recitations, mar« hes, drills, songs, and specia | 
prograt ms provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


Benue DIALOGUES AND —— By Charles C 





Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most su cessful in thei ir presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 


30 cents. 
CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. shoemaker. 


Cont: iin $s scenes al id dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 


a a ction is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
STERLING DIALOGUES. 


in this book w 


By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
vere chosen from a large store of material, the contri 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 


field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 





7 








HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
yriginal exercises, dialogues, and novel 
enterta‘nments su table especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 
By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plavs. Among the days pro- 
vided for are New Year’s, Li:coln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 

Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 














CO. SALI O TAT MINOI 2 





Every dialogue is full of life and action. It 
is composed of the best contributions of more than 
thir.y of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as ‘o suit all grades of performers. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 


and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


The new 


books. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rey. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains mu~h good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. by Phineas Garrett 


Provision is made for voung and old, grave 


and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and gg weet 
he dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper | Ee. Parker 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 


Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 


Bryant, S. E 





NUMBER FORTY 
One Hundred 
Choice Selections 


volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
national reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines 
book contains one hundred 
pieces, prose 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- ind ¢ 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- . 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Butler, Bliss 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Kiser. cellent collection «f 150 pie 


Paper binding, 50 cems 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Contains a wide variety of new and original 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 


John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 


Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This . ollec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
lergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
mtains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
ery kind of temperance occasion. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL SELECTIONS. for Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Becht l. An ex- 
es, suited to Sunday 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


Hawn. The 


and poetry, 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Dril 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 


tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features ar 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Mavpole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “‘I have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost ever; 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 


prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues 
recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises connected, with 


Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 
America and can supply any title in print. 


Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 


Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
Chis unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CdARADZS AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 


adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SKETCHES, SITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 


vaudeville materialis hardtoget. This book 
bundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
itwell. There are jokes, monologues, dim- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
and short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





cont. na 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 
B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required isin no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 
ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


Anew supplementary reader for the 
second school year. A new book in 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, which includes “Twilight 
Town,” “Cherry Tree Chidren,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Ble and His 
Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 
“Pretty Polly Flinders.” All by Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 
each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
second year, except “Cherry Tree 
Children,” which is for first year. 


Other Standard Books 











For Grade I! Mailing Price 
IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson 40 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 30 cents 
For Grade II 

THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 


(See also Boy Blue Series, above.) 


For Grade III 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents 


FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
For Grade IV 

THE PIG BROTHER. Richards 40 cents 


CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Blaisdell 50 cents 


GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents 
INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastman 50 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO WASASY AVENIJE, CHICAGO 









a 





Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 


A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks, 

Easily made by adding to a glass 
of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. L 














































THE DAVIS-JULIEN THIRD YEAR BOOKS 


EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA 


Part | for Third Grade: First Term 
Part II for Third Grade: Second Term 


Five convincing reasons why EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA 
should be used in preference to all the other Third Year 
books. 


1 Unusual attention is given to organized phonics, and the 
development work in English is continued. 





2 EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA contain in themselves enough 
reading material and sufficiently varied, so that the 
schools using them which are limited in funds need 
few, if any, supplementary readers. 


3 These two books are highly ethical in spirit and teaching, 
so much so that no boy or girl can finish them without 
consciously or unconsciously assuming, to some degree 
at least, the attitude which tends directly to establish 
right relations with life. 


4 Nine especially fine folk songs enhance the value of these 
books — it being understood that music is one of the 
strongest aids in the development of a good reading 
voice. 


5 Within the covers of EVENINGS wiTH GRANDMA are 
found all the elements to develop all sides of the in- 
dividual child. 


D. G. HEATH & COMPANY 


50 Beacon St. 231-245 West 39th St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
Boston New York City Chicago 
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for the best laid plans.“‘gang aft a-gley.” 

An Accident or a Sickness dips into the program — a month 
or two is lost, with no salary — it becomes necessary to with- 
draw from the bank to pay the board, the nurse and the doctor 
One month’s expenses of this sort, without any income, will play 
havoc with a nice little savings account. 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
THE ONLY WAY TO SAVE THEIR SAVINGS is to have them protected by 
the T. C. U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up 4 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization — the 
T. C. U. — stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher fora 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


___ SEND THE COUPON 
To the T.C.U.—220 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers 
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The Vision 
Anne Lamberton 


How many of us come back in September full of en- 
thusiasm, with the ideal of our work clearly before our 
eyes; and then, towards the middle of the term, lose sight 
of everything but the details and the drudgery. Oh, the 
wonderful things we are going to do in those first days! 
Of course all the backward children will work till they are 
quite up to the average of the class; and with the clever 
ones, we shall do all the little “extra” things we have been 
longing to do for years. We shall put in our schedule 
several supplementary reading lessons a week, so that we 
can teach that expression in reading in which Sally and 
Jim, and half a ddzen others are so deplorably lacking. 
Last, but not least, the “atmosphere” of our room is to 
be serene. No quarrels among the children, no tales of 
how “Dick took Tom’s pencil and will not give it back.” 
And, above all, no impatience on the part of the teacher. 
Scolding — “horrible dictu”” — how can anyone think we 
would descend to such depths? Children must be led, not 
forced — scolding is merely a nervous tax on both children 
and teacher. 

Then comes a day about the middle of February when 
we sit at our desk after the children have left, and wonder 
whether it is worth while after all. We have tried so hard 
with this class, and we seem to have accomplished so little. 
They are not as entranced with the multiplication tables 
as they should be; and as for the reading, they seem to 
be impervious even to the charms of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and her attendant wolf. Yes, we know we spent 
most of the time on word drill, and Harry would try to 
read the story instead of looking at the board, until we 
just had to take his book away. Of course, we spoke 
sharply to him. How could we help it, when he kept the 
class back so? Then Henrietta had no point on her pencil 
when the spelling lesson began, and Marjory would insist 
on spelling wolf “wlof” in defiance of phonics and — must 
we admit it? — scolding. Was Johnnie so restless to-day 
because the windows were closed to keep out that biting 
wind? We wonder whether Sarah could have earned the 
cherished goid star in Arithmetic if we had only had time 
to answer the question she asked before school; but we 
had a lesson to put on the board. 

It all does seem so hopeless. What is that which runs 
in the back of our head about the people perishing — 
people perishing — oh, yes, we have it — “Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” Well, these little people do 
seem discouragingly near to “perishing’’ as far as mental 
attainments go; but we, of course, we have the “vision,” 
or rather, that should be in the past tense, shouldn’t it? 
We had the vision — last September. We have not seen 
the possibilities in red-headed Johnnie and thin little Sarah 
so clearly lately. We have lost the vision! Can we dis- 
cover it again, or has it left us altogether? Of course, the 
children are tired of the same things day after day, and 
we have forgotten the variety which was to help us hold 
their attention. Let us conjure up that vision again — 
the vision of the little stone we can place in the Temple 
of Human Achievement by helping these children patiently, 
lovingly, wisely. Let us not forget again in the press of 
details and seeming failures, that “where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 
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No. 


Grade three is 


4—14 Pupits 


missing from this school. 
The pupils are distributed as follows: 
Grade one, two pupils; grade two, one 
pupil; grade four, three pupils; grade five, 
two pupils; grade six, four pupils; grade 
seven, one pupil; grade eight, one pupil. 

The school is grouped into four divisions 
as follows: 


Grades I and II 
Grades IV and V. 


SCHOOL 


3 pupils 
5 pupils 


8 eee 5 pupils 
TE acbbcnexaawnneacbee 1 pupil 
Here, again, grade eight, even though 


consisting of but one pupil, has a separate 
class period, but the period is short. To 
give one pupil a long period would not be 
an even distribution of time among the 
pupils of the school. With a few slight 
variations the program follows the model. 
Scuoot No. 5— 17 Pupits 

The pupils in this school are distributed 
as follows: Grade one, two pupils; grade 
two, one pupil; grade three, one pupil; 
grade four, six pupils; grade five, one pupil 
and grade six, six pupils. The grouping 
is as follows: 


Grades I and II 
Grades III and IV 
Grades V and V1 


This school condenses into three divi- 
sions rather than four and has, therefore, 
several twenty-minute periods. It is not 
usual to keep a separate division for one 
pupil except it be in grade eight, or there 
be some special reason otherwise. 


3 pupils 
7 pupils 
7 pupils 


Scooot No. 6—6 PvupIits 


Grade 


three, 


and 


grade 
one pupil; 


one, two pupils; 
one pupil; grade five, 
grade eight, two pupils. 

The model program has been followed 
with some variation in the length of the 
periods to meet the size of the classes. 

In connection with the program of a 
one room school, it is evident that there 
must be much carefully planned seat work 
for each class. The pupils in a one room 
school seem to spend but thirty to forty 
per cent of the actual school day in the 
recitation classes with the teachers. From 
sixty to seventy per cent of the school day 
is spent at the seat. All programs should 
indicate the periods for seat work and state 
what is to be done during those periods. In 
the lower grades it is necessary for the 
teacher to especially prepare and make ar- 
rangements for the distribution of this 
seat work. In the middle and upper grades 
much of the seat work is the regular study 
from the text-books. It is wise to per- 
suade the pupils to follow the program for 
seat work as well as for recitations, though 
in this it is often possible for a pupil to work 
ahead and so prepare his home work, 
any, in school. This may be encouraged. 

With the model program, as indicated 
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School No. 3 (13 pupils) 
in this article, or some other model that WCRKING PROGRAM 
has been carefully worked out, in hand, a 
teacher or superintendent or principal can, erence 
in a few minutes, work out a program for ee Por are vagianing Se bt fwd 
almost any one-room school. wwe (Aa? acy |" wre Larhare he Febvre.. 
With respect to the work and method a ee ee 
where one or more grades are grouped. [R73 S : T ann 
It has been found best to maintain the ls Q > > ‘2 SP 
grade of each pupil in a one room school |9 = Ss 4 as 
. . | »>z ~ , 
even though that pupil work with another \ S ~ ~ . 
grade. | & $ 33 E S$ 
Where two grades are grouped there are IBnS | OS xs . aa 
three ways of conducting the work: Tine | alt | Seanad Z| Seamed |. Senterd IE] Santen | ented | Sell eet 
I.Dt . YY ees . - if ad 
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The Montessori Method in a Cambridge‘ School 


Ruth McIntire 


hile Boston is witnessing the experiment of start- 
ing a Montessori School in connection with the 

South End House, in Cambridge, Mass., at the 

Neighborhood House, a school with seventeen 
pupils and two teachers is already in its second year. Miss 
Erica Thorp, the head of this novel school, has studied in 
Rome under Madame Montessori, and handles the children 
with a skill born of practical observation in the Roman 
schools. “Don’t you find these children more difficult to 
manage than the Italian children?” she was asked. 

“Perhaps so. You see the method has to be adapted to 
children of different races; its value lies in that, to a great 
extent, it is adaptable. Italian children are naturally 
more quiet; they seem to have less vitality than many of 
these children, so I have introduced songs and games that 
were not recommended in Rome.” 

Six nationalities are represented by her pupils, who come 
from the families of the neighborhood — there are two 
Italians, one German, one French, one Swede, one Negro, 
and eleven Irish. The ages run from three to six. Miss 
Thorp considers, however, that children of six are usually 
ready for school. Already some of them are aware of the 
difference between their kindergarten and the public school. 
“Gee, they lick you in school!” Swearing, by the way, 
is one of the hardest problems; it is difficult to explain to 
four-year-olds just why words of such proven efficiency must 
be debarred. 

e At nine o’clock most of the pupils are already waiting 
forschool to begin. There are screams of “ Here’s Teacher!” 
“Hello, Teacher!” then polite good-mornings and hand- 
shakings. The lunches are marked and stowed away out 
of sight, pennies are received for the stamp-savings books, 
and school is begun. First there is singing — “The Black- 
smith’s Song,” the “Clapping Song,” “The Bird’s Nest.” 
The children may sing or not, as they choose, but as may 
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be imagined, most of them join in lustily, shouting at the 
end of each song for their next favorite. One sturdy little 
boy, however, prefers building blocks, and becomes absorbed 
in them at the other end of the room. And the little 
Italian baby, who cannot yet speak English, stands half- 
way between, staring with great eyes, and a wise little 
smile, and wondering what it may all be about. When the 
occupations begin she, as well as the other Italian, is in her 
element. One, seated at a table, matches wooden beads 
industriously, and the other occupies herself by filling in 
outlines with colored crayon. 

Some of the little girls are learning to write; after feel- 
ing carefully a raised letter, they try to reproduce the 
shape on paper. They learn with surprising quickness and 


“but he may be encouraged to do so. 


precision; and with what pride they show their work! 
They have gradually been trained for writing, by learn- 
ing how to fill in various outlines with colored pencils; 
this teaches them exactness, as well as how to hold a pencil 
and control the hand. Every object used is planned to 
develop the sense of touch or of sight. For the beginners, 
there are pegs of different sizes which are to be fitted into 
holes; colored spools to be matched; and geometrical 
inserts to be fitted to the proper outline. Simple arith- 
metic is taught by means of colored sticks, so that 
addition becomes something concrete; 2 has a unity of 
its own, becomes something besides merely 1 + 1. The 
boys, as a rule, prefer blocks; they are provided with every 
imaginable shape, and they are most serious about their 
building projects. Having noticed one youngster who 
would pay attention to nothing but his blocks, the visitor 
was led to wonder if this system of allowing each child to 
follow his own inclination would not perhaps stifle ambition 
and a desire for progress. Miss Thorp thinks that is not 
the case. 

“Of course we do make an effort to introduce new things 
to them, we always encourage progression. If a child is 
merely fooling with something, it is taken away. But 
sometimes a new occupation may not be presented in a 
way that appeals to them, or perhaps they are not quite 
ready to grasp it. Johnny certainly does not seem to 
progress along the lines of the Montessori system, but 
this interest in building is developing his own individual 
character; he always has some idea which he wants to 
carry out, and what is more, he always succeeds. There is 
another thing which may have something to do with it,” 
she added. “His father is a_brick-layer!” 

The Montessori idea is that attention, to be real, must be 
spontaneous. One should not force a child to finish a thing, 
The instinct for work 
is the great object to be sought in the child’s development. 
If he can feel that a job is worth doing well, and worth 
finishing, then study will never be a bore. The Montessori 
method does develop this instinct. It is a great pity that 
neither the home influence nor the public school influence 
can be brought to the point where they will co-operate in 
carrying out this ideal. But the age between three and 
six is very impressionable; it is the time when the child is 
getting in touch with reality, and much may be accom- 
plished by the right direction given. 

When the weather is fair, a large yard with swings, a slide, 
and a sand box, provides endless amusement. Sometimes 
they play games like “Drop the handkerchief,” but more 
often they are contented simply with the swings and the 
slide. Activity, at any rate, is never lacking. Great dis- 
coveries are sometimes made; some old, gnarled roots of 
trees are dup up: “Oh they’re devils’ heads, those are 
devils’ heads!” Logic is of no avail. “Yes, Teacher, 
they’re devils’ heads. The devils live under the ground.” 
Then triumphantly, “My mother says so!” Imagination 
is, without doubt, spontaneous. Madame Montessori 
does not believe in too much pressure upon the imagination; 
when a child is told that a baby leaf is a bird’s cradle, when 
he doesn’t know anything about leaves or birds, his imagina- 
tion will be stunted by over-stimulation. It is such a pre- 
cious thing that it must beallowed full spontaneity. A child 
cannot imagine until he has observed. Therefore, the 
first thing is to put him in touch with reality, and let his 
imagination come from himself. 

After playing out-of-doors, the children come in for 
marching, skipping, folk-dancing, etc. The girls seem to 
have the feeling for rhythm much more than the boys, who 
usually sit in a row while the marching is going on. It is 
often the case, however, that a child who will not sing or 
dance in school is heard singing all the songs at home. 
After the marching comes luncheon, the event most fraught 
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with possible mishaps. A steaming tureen of soup is sent 
in, one child is appointed server, and another waiter. The 
rest of the children sit around the tables, spoon in hand. 
But Johnny refuses to sit down and in a fit of obstinacy 
grabs Mary’s plate. 

“Johnny, when wesit at tablewe don’t snatch each other’s 
plates. If you are going to stay with us, you must behave 
as the others do.” 

“T won't!” says Johnny. 

“Well, if you cannot do that, then I am afraid you will 
have to go out. Which do you want to do?” 

Johnny for answer throws his plate on the floor. He is 
dragged out, protesting loudly. Whereupon commences 
a series of bangs and crashes, while Johnny tries out his 
muscle on the door. After a time they subside, and the 
recreant is allowed to come back, and is treated as if nothing 
had happened. Obedience grows only gradually. Madame 
Montessori divides its development into three stages. 
There is the first, when a child neither cares to respond, 
nor knows how to comply; next, the child wants to obey, 
but does not know how; thirdly, he has both the desire, 
and the ability to respond. By pushing him when he does 
not understand the reason, you thwart the operation of 
his good will which normally will develop. 

“The more you explain things and reason with a child, 
the sooner will he learn to obey. He should be given a 
choice whenever possible, asked to decide for himself 
whether he will obey or not. By the exertion of his will 
power either for good or for bad, he will learn that the re- 
sponsibility for his acts is his own. A child is never allowed 
to interfere with what the others are doing without suffer- 
ing the consequences of his act — that is, wher we are 
singing at one end of the room, he may play quietly at the 
other end, but if he wishes to be noisy, he must go into an- 
other room.” 

Rudeness, unfortunately, is often traceable directly to 
the home. One little girl who came to the school last year, 
for months would not say ‘“Good-morning,” but when 
spoken to would usually respond, “Shut up.”” The mother 
of this child was directly, but quite unconsciously, responsi- 
ble for this behavior; she would explain, for instance, “If 
you don’t stop fooling with that plate I’m going to kill 
you!” Whereupon the imitative daughter would reply 
coolly, “Tll kill you!” And then her mother moaned, 
“Now what can you do with a child like that?” 

In spite of the counteracting influences, the school does 
accomplish a great deal, and the progress made evidences 
the practical efficiency and the adaptability of the Mon- 
tessori system. 
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The Meeting of the Winds 


Daisy D. Stephenson 


In March there’s a meeting, 
A boisterous greeting 
Of every free wind that blows. 
Comes North, the mad fellow, 
With bluster and bellow, 
He calls back the wintertime snows. 


Then East Wind comes dashing, 
His cold rain a-splashing, 
And all the world shivers and grieves. 
But hark! West Wind’s blowing, 
The glad streams are flowing, 
And wee buds are hinting of leaves. 


Then laden with blessing, 
And softly caressing, 
Steals South Wind to whisper to you 
Of Springtime to follow — 
Of bluebird and swallow; 
And fields bathed in blossomy dew. 


Then hail to these blowers 
March brings to our doors; 
True messengers all, on wild wings. 
Each merry, mad rover 
Breathes over and over 
“Behind us come Easter and Spring!” 
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Qualifications and Limitations 
of Pictures Suitable for Origi- 
nal Composition Work 


Ida Evans Roger 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Book rights reserved 


Supervisor of Primary Grades, 


UCCESS with original story work based upon pic- 

tures will be greatly influenced by the selection 

of the pictures to be used. Collections of pictures 

may be easily gathered — many times through the 
assistance of pupils if the children understand what types of 
pictures are desirable. Experience proves the wisdom of 
gauging pictures by the following tests: 


1 SIZE 

Pictures at least 9’ x 12” (and preferably of even larger 
proportions) are necessary in this work, where the picture 
is to be held before a class for the entire group to watch as 
the story is told. The small pictures (e. g., 4” x 5’’), how- 
ever interesting the content may be, will fail to hold the 
attention of a large group of children because too small for 
the majority of pupils to watch from the usual class-room 
seats. 


2 CONTENT 

Pictures of child life showing action or suggesting action, 
or of animal life, or of both children and animals, are pref- 
erable — and usually secure satisfactory results. Pictures 
of mere scenes rarely suggest —to the average child — 
stories of value or of real interest. Therefore, discard pic- 
tures none of which contain prominent representation of 
people, or of animals; 7. e., discard those which are merely 
forest, grove, sunset, water, snow, or moonlight scenes. 
Such pictures are not sufficiently suggestive, as there are 
no portrayed characters which stand out so that the story’s 
action may revolve around these as a center of interest. 
The best pictures will contain few characters (and these large 
enough to be visible to entire room) rather than groups of 
many individuals too numerous to be remembered by name 
throughout the story and too small to be visible at a greater 
distance than two seats from the picture. In other words, 
avoid the crowded detailed picture which will scatter the 
child’s thought. 


3 THE COLORED PRINT 

These are doubly attractive to pupils and their popu- 
larity convinces us that it is well worth while to tint those 
pictures printed in black and white. Wax crayons are 
satisfactory for such coloring; better still, the regular wood- 
covered colored pencils — both mediums being handled 
perhaps more quickly than water-colors. It seems un- 
necessary to suggest that reasonable care be exercised in 
the selection of appropriate tones, if we decide to add color 
to the pictures which are uncolored when they reach us. 
Mounts for pictures must also be harmonious, and not of 
intense color. To mount a set of beautifully chosen pic- 
tures upon individual mounts of bright red cardboard (as 
was seen in one room) shows lack of artistic standards and 
values. Dark mounts of unglazed finish are most satis- 
factory. 


4 THe MASTERPIECE 

Prints of standard paintings Should not be used for this 
original story work. Good pictures which have no gener- 
ally accepted messages are so numerous that it is unnecessary 
to use these standard pictures for a purpose directly op- 
posite to that intended by the artist. Connected with such 
a picture are usually certain definite points which the artist 
means to bring to the mind of whoever becomes familiar 
with it. To directly emphasize some other point of view 
and ignore the message which was foremost in the artist’s 
mind is to purposely misinterpret the picture, and allows 
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the child to grow into a false conception of paintings he may 
often meet in later life. To see in the original of LePage’s 
“Joan of Arc” but a memory of an imagined character ~ 
named only as childish fancy had chosen; to see the char- 
acters of “ Jack in Office,” with no realization of the parallel 
in real life, typical of which Landseer meant the picture 


to be; to allow a purely imaginative interpretation of 
Kaulbach’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin” with omission of the 
imaginative story Browning drew for us; to permit class 
use of Watts’ “Sir Galahad” aside from its representation 
of the Arthurian Legend, is encroaching upon material 
which should be presented with an entirely different pur- 
pose in view; i. e., a certain artistic appreciation, and also 
a working towards an interpretation of the artist’s message 


the picture 
Work with such standard pictures should conse- 
quently be planned according to an entirely different 
method. 


and the resultant mood which he would have 
create. 


5 THE SENTIMENTAL PICTURI 

Careful inspection of pictures contributed should always 
be part of the teacher’s responsibility. No picture not 
previously approved by the teacher is to be presented dur- 
ing the class work. Occasionally the sentimental picture 
will be offered — and discarded by the teacher! Juvenile 
appreciation of nature, of animals, of childish sports and 
interests will be encouraged — but unnatural sentimental- 
ity, cropping out in a few pupils, should be redirected into 
a healthier channel. Pictures of the posed actress or 
“movie star,” fashion sheet cuttings, the collar advertise- 
ment of the butterfly man, various tragic moments in the 
life of the belle described in some of our yellow-dyed litera- 
ture (?), the hilarious poses of some of our dentrifice and 
soap advertisements will sometimes be offered by the small 
child. In place of these, weshall want to substitute the 
picture which will produce a reaction suited to the age of the 
children — remembering that with a picture, as with a 
book, the value depends upon “what it makes a man say 


back.” 


INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

Magazine covers of several of our current magazines 
(Saturday Evening Post especially), make splendid material 
for this form of language work. The size is particularly 
suitable and the coloring usually attractive. If well se- 
lected, scarcely more interesting material will be found. 
(See suggestions 1, 2,3 and 4.) Advertisements, also large 
calendar illustrations and good-sized cuttings from illus- 
trated magazine stories often contain desirable material. 
In fact, the energetic teacher who begins to make a collec- 
tion, or to encourage pupils to assist her, will find that 
the supply of satisfactory material is rarely limited. 





How Promptness and Regularity 
of Attendance Were Secured 


In order that the attendance be kept up and tardiness 
eliminated, banners with “No Absence” and “No Tardi- 


ness”” have been used in all the grades at the Normal 
School. With a feeling of pride do the children look upon 


their banners of blue and gold each morning. A sense of 
responsibility has been aroused among the pupils, and they 
frequently help the teachers make calls and write notes to 
delinquents. 

Isadore, of the Second Grade, was late. One banner 
was solemnly taken down. The entire class was indignant. 
Val volunteered to look after Isadore. He called at the 
home after school to see Isadore’s mother. Not meeting 
with any response, after knocking vigorously at the door, 
Val, determined that he should come on time the next 
morning, wrote a note and slipped it under the door. 

Some time after, Harry, coming late for the first time, 
was now in disgrace. He was immediately taken in hand 
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by Elmer, w ho used all his powers of persuasion to make the 
note effective. 

Suffice it to say that personal interest and co-operation 
of pupils and teacher have had the desired effect, and 
tardiness is now almost a thing of the past with these 
children. 


Nore Our banners consist of two pieces of dark blue ribbon 
10” x 3”, with gold letter. 


DUCA UN 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way, 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow stic s to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
- Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Poem Study for Second Grade 


Grace Norton Whittaker 
RELIMINARY to the study of this poem have the 


children observe their shadows. The playground 

on a sunny day is the best place to make a beginning. 

Ask them to watch their shadows when they go 
home at night, and also after the lamp is lighted. 


I PREPARATORY DISCUSSION 
(a) To create interest in pupils. 
(6) To introduce unknown words and ideas. 


What does your shadow do? How large is it? What 
does it look like? Of what use it is? What causes it? 

What is a coward? Can you think of some things that 
a coward would do? Do you know of some person who 
is more cowardly than all others, one who is afraid of every- 
thing? Could you use a word to describe him? Yes, 
a great coward. I will give you a new word which means 
that and more — arrant. 

Who takes care of you? Do you know of anyone else 
who takes care of children? Sometimes a woman is hired 
to do this; what is she called? (It depends upon environ- 
ment whether this explanation is needed.) 

Have a buttercup or colored picture of one. What is 
this flower? Where does it grow? Did you ever see it 
early in the morning? What was on it? 

Once there was a little boy who liked to watch his shadow, 
aad wondered what it was and if it were of any use. After 
he had grown to be a man he remembered how he felt as 
a child and wrote a little poem about it. This is the poem 
which he wrote: 


II READING THE PoEM 
MY SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see, 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head! 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an Indian-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 
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Ill ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 
BY MEANS OF QUESTIONS 
(a) For meaning. 
(6) Appreciation. 
(c) Foran outline to be used 
in memorizing. 








Did Mr. Stevenson notice 
anything about his shadow 
which you have not noticed 
about yours? If you did not 
see your shadow jump into 
bed, you might look to-night 
and perhaps you will. Who 
has seen his shadow shoot up 
taller like an India-rubber ball? 
Who has seen it when it was 
very small? When did you 
fail to find it at all? Why 
did Mr. Stevenson think his 
shadow was a coward? When 
did he fail to find his shadow? 
What did he say his shadow was like? Where did he say 
it had stayed that morning? 

(Read the first stanza.) What is this stanza about? 
What does he wonder about the shadow? What does he 
say it is like? What does it do? (As these questions are 
asked the following outline gradually takes form.) 


of no use 
1 My shadow is like me 
(janes into bed before me 


(Read the second stanza.) What does this tell about 
my shadow? 
2 The way the shadow grows. 
(Read the third stanza.) How many things does this 
tell about his shadow? 


{ doesn’t know how to play 
3 My shadow  } is a coward 

(Read the fourth stanza.) What does this tell about 
the shadow? 


4 When the shadow stayed at home. 


IV MEMoRIZE THE PoEM 
(Copy of the poem should now be given to the children.) 


V Copy FAvorite STAN7A 


For seat work the children may cut pictures of: 

(a) The shadows of pictures of girls and boys cut from 
catalogues. 

(b) Their own shadows. 

These may be used to illustrate the copied poem. 


In India 


Suppose you schoolboys had to take 
Your books upon your head, 
That is the way the schoolboys do 
In India, so ’tis said — 
The books are carried first outside 
And then inside, the head! — Little Folks 
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A PUPPET PLAY: 























The Stage Manager, Scenic Shifter, 


Property Manager and Curtain Operator at Work 


Travelogues on a Puppet Stage 
Madge Anderson 


Book rights reserved 





HE idea of giving puppet plays for educational 
purposes is not new. ‘This kind of play helped to 
promote the development of imagination in the 
childhood of such men as Goethe and Stevenson, 
both of whom wrote with enthusiastic memory of puppet 
plays. Only in their case, as in that of many other less 
noted but no less ingenious people, the children ¢liscovered 
the possibilities of the box theatre for themselves and the 
education was of the unconscious kind. But in the school- 
room, the use of the puppet stage theatre for learning is a 


as great in a simple cardboard stage as in an elaborately 
designed and constructed toy theatre. 

For one child the box may be used for a stage without 
change, by setting it on its side and letting the removable 
cover, which is toward the audience, serve for a curtain. 
For the whole class, a similar box can with very little 
preparation be converted into a satisfactory stage that 
the whole class can enjoy, while they take turns at being 
audience and stage managers. Fig. 1 shows the way a 
cardboard box can be fixed for class-room use as a puppet 





































































































new idea—and a good one. No single piece of school- stage. The box is made wider at the front than at the back, 
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To make a puppet stage from a cardboard box, cut sides, leaving back and two ends. 
It may be decorated wica masks, 
Paste vertical guard G on the inside of the ends of the curtain-holder, like the scene ry guards in A, B, C, 


in A, B, ¢ Cut the curtain D, from a piece of pasteboard 
to the front of the stage as F and F! 
and allow it to be lifted out. 
room equipment can be made more helpful and enjoyable 
to both teacher and children than a puppet stage. 
Beautiful toy theatres for the little children to use may 
be built by the older boys in the manual training classes. 
But a very satisfactory stage for ordinary use can be made 
of a wooden box or even of a cardboard box, such as a shoe 
box. Such a stage has the advantage of being so easily 
procured and prepared that each child can have one of his 
own, if he wishes; and the possibilities of beauty are just 


Bend ends outwards and make pasteboard horizont: al guards, G, to hold the scenry as 
monograms or other appropriate designs. E holds the curtain where it is glued 
to hold the curtain in place 


like a real stage, to enable the children who are sitting at 
the sides of the room to see the parts of the stage which 
would: be hidden from them by the straight sides of a 
rectangular stage. 

The scenery can be cut from magazine illustrations, 
drawn and colored with crayons or paints, or cut out of 
colored paper in silhouettes and pasted onto a piece of 
cardboard which slides into place at the back or sides of the 
stage. The paper cut scenery harmonizes best with the 
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STAGE CUT FOR_ 
SIDE PIECES AT A: 
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SIDE PLECE IN PEACE 
AT B 
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A shows the sides of the cardboard stage may be slit to insert trees and other side pieces of scenery, so that they will stand firmly as shown at B. The 
from a doubled piece of cardboard left folded at the top. Leave a long, horizontal strip of pasteboard at the base of the pu ond fold it under the feet. 


ppets are cut 
With this 


slipped between the end of the stage and the table, the puppets can be moved from behind the scenes. See D. When a profile puppet is made, one leg and one arm can 
be cut out on one side of the folded papers and the other leg and arm on the opposite side, as shown in E. 


puppets, which must be cut out, and several children can 
be making different parts of the same piece, or drop, at 
once. Also the elements which make up a setting can be 


so that the actors will stand up. Their costumes can be 
cut of various colored papers and pasted on or made like 
the dresses of paper dolls so that there can be a change of 
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Several dogs and a sled may be cut in one long strip of pasteboard and drawn across the stage by the stage manager behind the scenes. ] 


shifted until a pleasing arrangement is found, before they 
are pasted onto the cardboard sky or wall of the scene. 
The puppets are cut from stiff paper, which is first doubled 


costume between scenes. If a long strip of pasteboard is 
left at the base of one side of the puppets and bent as shown 
in Fig. 2, the puppets can be moved from the “wings”’ of 
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the stage. They can be made to walk across the stage and __ tent with the sled, waiting for his mother and sister to come 
have their exits and their entrances like real actors in a home. Agoonack and her mother move into the stage from 


real theatre. > 

This is the advantage of a puppet play over the ordinary 
table constructive work or tableau. Life and movement 
are dramatized, for the children can shift the scenes, move 
the actors across the stage, and even speak the parts that 
the cardboard players act in pantomime. Several children 
can operate the different puppets and talk for them, or 
one child can direct an entire scene, making his voice high 
or low, soft or loud, for the different characters in the play. 
Many children dramatize their lessons in this way, who 
cannot act a part before the class without self-consciousness. 

Geography, reading, history, almost any lesson, can be 
vitalized and given dramatic interest with this toy; and 


the side. The little brother goes to meet them and shows 
Agoonac k the beautiful sled which her father has made for 
her birthday pre sent. Now Agoonack’s father and his 
fellow hunters, with the bear they have killed, come from 
the opposite side of the stage. Agoonack goes to meet her 
father and thanks him for the pretty sled. Now close the 
curtain before Agoonack and her family go into their house, 
for the sliding puppets cannot slide into the low door of the 
house. 

From the grownup point of view this is a very primitive 
form of entertainment, but children are always delighted 
with it and do not notice the absence of detailed action, 
such as Agoonack’s greeting of her little brother and her 
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the time for drawing and handwork cannot be better em- 
ployed than in making the scenery, actors, costumes, and 
properties for the \ 

The illustrations show how “The Seven Little Sisters” can 
be made into plays or into moving picture travelogues for 
a school-room stage. Fig. 4 shows the play of “ Agoonack, 
the Eskimo Sister.”’ When the curtain is drawn for the 
first act, the stage shows the house of Agoonack among the 
icebergs, against the colored light of the aurora borealis. 


lays. 


Agoonack’s little brother, Sipsu, is standing outside the 





father, which they see in their active imaginations just as 
real as they see the cardboard puppets and scenery 

The next act is to be a tableau showing the interior of 
Agoonack’s home. Let us bring the back drop of the 
first scene, which shows the outside of the Eskimo hut, to the 
front of the stage, and let it be the curtain. It was made 
longer than the back of the stage for that purpose. Now 
when we draw the curtain, we seem to have entered the 
door of the house, and we see the inside as the picture shows. 
In “The Story of Pen-se,” the waves can be moved back 
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An Alpine Scene on a Puppet St 








The Puppet Play of Little Pen-se 
One tree, the house, the hifl and the road are pasted on the back drop. The rising sun and the windows of the house may be cut out of the back of the drop and the 


stage to allow the licht to shine through. Or they may be made of yellow paper and pasted on the drop 


he waves may be folded to stand and moved like puppets, 


by a strip of pasteboard to suggest the rippling of the water. The ducks may swim and the boat may drift, drawn across the stage by a long strip of pasteboard 


and forth across the stage to suggest the movement of the 
water and the strip which shows the house-boat can be 
drawn clear across the stage as if it were floating down 
stream. Then ducks, too, can be made to swim across the 
river. 

In the play of “The Little Mountain Maiden,” a very 
pretty change of lighting can easily be effected. Just 
cut out the windows of the houses in the scene, and back 
them with thin yellow or orange paper. Cut holes in the 
stage directly back of these windows. Set the puppet 
stage between the children and a light, or in front of a 
window with a piece of cardboard back of the holes in the 
stage. Now turn on the light or remove the piece of card- 
board, and let the light shine through the wine-colored 
windows in the setting. To the audience it will look as if 
the Swiss people who lived in the little houses way up in 
the mountains had just lighted the lamps. 

The other illustrations show paper cuttings which can 
be used in plays made from the other stories in “The Seven 
Little Sisters.’’ They are merely suggestions. Teachers 
and children will, of course, think of stories to dramatize, 
and of scenery and properties to make. The possibilities 
of a puppet stage are unlimited. So is its influence. But 
the education in plays is to be gained not so much from 
seeing them as from giving them. So let the children make 
all the preparations, be scene painters, costumers, curtain 


operators, stage directors, and property managers. The 
result may not be very finished; but there will be all the 
thrills of a first night in a real theatre; and the play will 
please the audience in spite of hitches in the performance. 





New Things 
Let’s see how many new things we can find, 
First, everywhere a big, big blustering - - - -. 
Down in the swamp, through which the cold breeze billows, 
Some little furry folks, called Pussy - - - - --- . 
Not far away, hid in a sunny bog, 
The first hoarse croakings of an early - ---. 
And dripping in the sunshine, tip, tip, tap, 
The clear bright bubbles of the maple - - -. 
A-hunting up his lunch, along a maple-tree, 
A hungry, half-awake, old honey — - -. 
And pink and sweet, deep in the pine-wood bowers, 
A happy host of gay arbutus - -<== 
A song, a gleam of red, a brisk bird bobbin’ — 
Why bless his heart — it is the dear old - - - - -! 
And out there in the wind, from dawn till night, 
Wee Bess and Billy tugging at a - 
And inside you, a something that must sing, 
What does it mean? Oh joy, it is the - - - ! 


— = =! 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


SUGGESTIONS IN CONNECTION WITH INFOR- 
MATIONAL READING 


HE day of the National Preceptor is long past. 

The day of one reader per grade per year is long 

past. The era of pure memorization is giving 

way to the dawning of more thought work on the 
part of the pupil. While attention still centers on the 
recitation, it, at the same time, plans and directs the work 
of preparation. To state what to learn is now supple- 
mented by how to learn. The day of hearing lessons is 
giving way to the direction of thought processes. This 
new form of work requires more preparation on the part 
of the teacher and it will produce more than tenfold greater 
results. To let the new ideas come and not to grasp them 
and put them into effect is to remain an average teacher of 
children, while the possibility of being a superior teacher 
is within our reach. 

As has been suggested, the reading for the afternoon 
period of the day may be informational reading correlated 
with the informational subjects, history, geography, science, 
physiology, and citizenship. The following is a partial 
list of books suggested for this purpose and for the fourth 
grade: 


HISTORY 

Stories of American Life and Adventure — Eggleston. 

A Group of Famous Women — Horton. 

Fifty Famous Stories — Eggleston. 

America’s Story — Pratt — Vol. II. 

Four Great Americans — Baldwin. 

Founders of Our Country — Coe. 

Stories of American Discoverers — Lucia. 

Stories of Heroic Deeds — Johonnot. 

Discoverers and Explorers — Shaw. 

Camp and Trail — Dickson. 

Stories of Lincoln, De Soto, Boone, David Crockett, Patrick Henry, 
Adams, Edison, Jones, Perry, Farragut, published by Educational 
Publishing Company. 

How Our Grandfathers Lived 

The Perfect Tribute — Andrews. 

Pioneer History Stories — McMurry. 


Hart. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Carpenter Series. 
Asia — Huntington. 
Winslow Geography Readers. 
The Continents and their People — A series of books by Chamberlain, 
Each and All — Andrews. 
Over the Andes — Butterworth. 
Hunting the Grizzly — Roosevelt. 


AGRICULTURI 

Farm Life Readers. 
CITIZENSHIP 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans — C. A. Tuckington. 

A Course in Citizenship 

The Junior Citizen — Hill 

The Boys and Girls of Garden City — Jean Dawson. 

It is not expected that any one fourth grade will read 
all the books listed, but two or more in each subject if they 
can be procured. Many schools use the five cent classics 
very largely for this work. Parts of the history and 
geography text-books may be read. Sometimes the history 
or geography lesson for to-morrow may be read in to-day’s 
informational reading period. 

As far as possible the informational reading should 
supplement the several studies. The following is an illus- 
tration of this in geography. In the teacher’s plan book 
the following plan appears: 


GRADETV GEOGRAPHY 
1 Topic— The Industries of New England. 
2 Source — Frye, First Steps, pp. 143-148. 
3 To find out what New England produces and why. 


Back of this plan the teacher, who is well prepared, has 
a plan similar to the one which follows. It is not expected 
that a teacher work out a plan so much in detail on paper 
for each lesson of the day, but a teacher who has been 
trained in this work at Normal School, or who has trained 
herself by frequently working out some such detailed plans, 
will mentally organize her lesson in full. The three lines 
given above will be, asa player would say, the cue which 
recalls her careful preparation. And her preparation, 
while careful, may be made very quickly. There are 
three ifs: 


If she knows her subject matter. 
If she has been trained in the work. 
If she thinks quickly and clearly. 


Following the regular plan and lesson in geography is the 
plan and lesson for the informational reading which supple- 
ments the geography lesson. This illustrates concretely 
the purpose and use of the informational reading period. 
While it is not here explained, there is opportunity to list 
the cities and their manufacturing industries during the 
language period as language work. It has seer-ed practical 
to apply the outline work and, in fact, all the language work 
directly to the written work daily carried on in the school 
in connection with the other subjects rather than to have 
separate subject matter simply for the purpose of il'ustrat- 
ing the language. This has simplified the work of both 
teachers and children. 


Topic — The Industries of New England. 

Teacher’s Aim — To show how the geographic conditions 
determine the occupations of men. 

Pupil’s Aim — To find out what New England produces 
and why. 

Material — Map of New England, pictures of several New 
England cities, of the several kinds of occupations, 
clippings from papers, crayon and blackboard. 

SupyecTt MATTER METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
1 Review of previous lesson. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Name and locate the N. 
Vermont, Massachusetts, E. States. 
Rhode Island, Connecti- 


cut. 
Me. — Augusta; N. H.- Name and locate the capi- 
Concord; Vt. — Montpe- tal of each state. 
lier; Mass.— Boston; R. 
I. — Providence; Conn. — 
Hartford. Bound the states as a 


(Bounding is here omitted.) whole and individually. 

A fair supply of rain. Hot 
in summer; cold in winter. 
Northerly winds. 2 Preparation. 

Rolling upland with many Describe the surface of 
hills and valleys. N. E. 

Generally poor soil. What is the soil of N. E.? 

Connecticut River, Penob- 
scot, Kennebec, Merrimac, 
Thames and a great many 
smaller streams. 


What is the climate of 
New England? 


Name some of the chief 
rivers of N. E. 


Ice sheet 
Made hills. 
Washed out valleys. 
Changed the courses of 
streams. 


Why are there so many 
swift streams, rounded 
hills, lakes, valleys and 
waterfalls? 

Explain how this is done. 
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Made waterfalls and lakes. 


The ice sheet left stones, 


rocks, and poor soil. 

First Steps in 
Geography, pp. 143-148 
for most of the subject 
matter. See several N. E. 
pictures and one or two 
clippings from magazines. 

Manufacturing. 

Lumber mills. 

Paper mills. 

Woolen mills. 

Cotton mills. 

Edge tools (hardware) 
Boots and shoes. 


Lumber and paper mills 
chiefly in Maine. 
Woolen and cotton mills 


chiefly in Mass., R. L., 
and Conn. 
Hardware, boots and shoes 
chiefly in Massachusetts, 
R. L, and Conn. 


The great forests of Maine 
supply lumber, and pulp 
for paper. Mass., R. L., 
and Conn., have excelient 
water power and are not 
far removed from the coal 


supply 


Growth of manufacturing 
a Causes 
Nearness to mines. 
Shipping facilities. 
Natural supplies or re- 
sources. 


b Effect 
Increase in population. 
Improvement and pro- 
gress. 
Wealth 

More N. E. people engage 
in shop and mill work than 
in farm work. 

There is excellent water 
power, shipping facilities 
are good. Coal is conven- 
ient, and there are natural 
resources as wood. This 
-helps manufacturing. Poor 
soil discourages farming. 
Rocks and hills together 
with areas of poor soil tend 
to make the farms small. 


Other industries 
Farming. 
Fishing — $10,000,000 per 
year. 
Quarrying. 


For Farming 
Some good farm land in 
southern N. E. Some 
in Maine. 
For Fishing 
Fish abound along the 
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Present traces of ice sheet 
Why so poor soil in N. E.? 


3 Presentation 


Good water power and 
poor soil suggest what 
occupations? 


List the several industries 
that may be called 
manufacturing. 

(Use blackboard for this.) 


Show pictures of several 


mills. 


Locate these manufactur- 
ing centers. 


What reasons can be given 
for these locations? 


What things have made 
manufacturing easy? 


What things have made 
it profitable? 
What has been the effect 


on the population? 
Effect on N. E. asa whole? 


What is the chief occu- 
pation of N. E. people? 
Why is this? 


Why are N. E. farms 
small? 


What other industries 
may we expect to find? 


Reason for these and lo- 
cation of each. 


What is raised? 


coast and on the Grand 
Banks. 
For Quarrying 

In New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and to some 
extent in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, there 
are marble, granite and 
sandstone quarries be- 
cause these stones exist 
in these places. 


Kinds of fish? 


Kinds of stone. Uses. 


Where have we seen some 
Stones from these quarries of these stones in use? 
are used in cemeteries, 
for monuments and _ for 
building. 
3 Comparison. 
Compare N. E. as a whole 
with the local town or 
city as to industries. 


More in N. E., as a whole 
than in local town or city. 


In the local town are: What industries which 
Farming, lumbering, quar- we have named have 
rying. weinour city? Town? 
Manufacturing ‘ 

Cotton. 

Woolen. 

Hardware. 

Paper. 4 Generalization, or 

mary. 

(This should embody the 
answer to the aim — 
“To find out what N. 
E. produces and why.”’’) 

What does New England 
produce? 


sum- 


New England has large manu- 
facturing plants producing: 
Lumber and paper. 
Woolen cloth and yarn. (Each state or locality 
Cotton cloth and thread. is mentioned where 
Hardware. these manufacturing 
Boots and shoes. plants are located.) 

New England has other in- 
dustries as: 


Farming. (These, too, are located 
Fishing. and explained some- 
Quarrying. what in detail.) 


Natural resources such as 
lumber or forests, fish, 
good quality of ledge and 
bed rock promote lumber 
mills, fishing and quarry- 
ing. 

The swift streams and water- 
falls furnish power and 
tend to make manufactur- 
ing cheaper. 

Nearness to the coal fields 
makes coal, if needed, 
cheaper than if coal must 
be hauled a long way. 


Why these industries and 
products? 


Why cheap power in New 
England? 

(The local surroundings 
largely determine the 
occupations of people 
in our town and in mosv 
parts of the world.) 

5 Application. 

In Minnesota where there 
are great wheat fields 
what kind of manu- 
facturing? 

In New York State where 
most of the land is rich 
and fertile what would 
be the chief occupation 
of the people? 


Flour mills in Minnesota. 


Farming is the chief occupa- 
tion in the rural part of the 
state. 


(As a result of this lesson the class should be able to 
indicate the natural resources of a country or place if the 
occupations are known, or the occupations if the natural 
resources are known.) 


(Continued on page 187) 
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\ monthly department devoted to the problems of arithmetic 
teaching. Questions to be considered, or suggestions as to interesting abstract work by constant applications to every day scho 
subjects for discussion, will be welcomed. Teachers are also asked to en. aah am & ee } } rt SOP 
send in brief statements of anything which might help any other teacher ife; and we know too that the more ol these CONNECtions 
in herarithmetic. Address Editor of Primary Epucation, Arithmetic we make, the more do we strengthen the motive for learn. 
Department.) ing. But the method of making these connections is ofte 
not so plain. 

>AST AND PRESENT - , , 

PAST AND PRESEN’ here are, to be sure, certain seasons of the year when yw 
use a great deal of mathematics in manual and art projects 


operation. We appreciate fully that we must vitalize oy 


The newly-elected member of the School Committee was Christmas gifts. valentines. and Mav baskets are instance : 
a doubter. Old ways were good enough for him, and “new ;, point. But at other times there is no immediate nee 
fangled”’ was only another word for “anathema maranatha.” —¢ F : Sigs . 
bs . - yr : g “ 2mMe ~< age re ac “é ay, ane 
ike etme ettnal haeieh wes oi bis iden of of that was for using mathematical knowledge in a practical w Ly, and 
S ee) Rs k | “4 se ‘ ’ ‘ “it is then a good plan to set aside one arithmetic period in § 
CIT: > rc 7 o ° “Te.” ° ° e ‘ 
desirable in book learning. . , the week for definite applications of abstract mathematicy J 
It chanced that at the first Board meeting which he at- havte : 
tended, the superintendent was asking for an appropriation For example, an interesting lesson may be made of meas 
which included money for number games, fraction disks, uring the heights of all the children in the room. Sud 
; a g ght: é . Sud 
wooden measures, and other mathematical material. The measurements should be verified by at least two children t 
irate new member voiced his distrust of these advantages. insure absolute accuracy. As soon cs each child knows hi 
1 What is en rs ver — he pe 7 _ exact height, any number of problems in the four process 
re schoo s0dy had them and we all learned jus a: . , : » his : 
heer oo oe "and fractional parts may be invented by him or given by 
- , 11 Si ked th , the teacher. 

“ mare ~~ 2 acelea > = > > Nn ° ° - ° ° . . ° 
‘But did they all learn: — me a i, A second application of mathematics is in weighing 
W hen I went to school there were always a ot of boys Judging and then verifying the weight of an article, of 
and girls whom we called cy 4 a ge M cipher weighing out required amounts of sand, are two of the pos 
and some of them never even learned to read. I course sibilities. Other problems may be made from the children’s 

they were not as bright as the rest, but don’t you think 4.5 weights . 
si . - oa . . . s . 
they might have been taught? Nowadays this is gel Pacing a distance is another exercise which the children § 
cally an extinct class, and the reason is that we have im- — pugely enjoy 4 
ba ‘ fs o o° 
proved our methods so much by all these new ideas that Making change with toy money and playing store ar | 
+ c a « ry 7 » « « » > . it @ 


even the dullest children simply have to learn.” 

That is just the dfference between the boasted old- 
fashioned school and our own. To-day everybody learns 
and not merely seventy-five per cent, and for this the fact may be worked out by column addition. 
“new-fangled Ways of scientific study and improved Problems about children’s ages are a never-failing de. 
appliances are largely responsible. light. They like to find out how old they will be in a cet 

tain number of years, or at a certain date; and they enjoy 
“WRITING LARGE” telling what their ages will be when they are two or five, or 
any number of times as old as they are now. 

The length of a school term, the number of hours in a 
school day, and the number of minutes. or seconds it takes 
to perform a specified task are merely typical of many 
problems which may be based on the passing of time. 

But in addition to these more formal methods of applying 
mathematics to concrete experience, there are other chances 
which every teacher gets by the way. During almost any 
kind of recitation may come the opportunity to use mathe. 
matical knowledge. And there is where we need to be 
watchful. On the one side good opportunities to apply 
mathematics must not be missed, but on the other side 
children ought not to be bored. We always dislike the 
moral tucked on to a fable; and to attach a similar append¢- 
age to every frolic or new idea has exactly the same effect 
on children. To steer between these pedagogical rocks 
requires tact and skill. More than that it requires exper: 
ence. But the result of doing so, as in most worth-while 
things, more than justifies the labor and effort that it costs 


exceedingly practical forms of mathematics, and often 
surprisingly difficult ones for children to grasp. Or the§ 
money spent on a shopping expedition, or the cost of a break- 


The first writing of figures, as of letters and words, is * 
merely drawing. Unless there are guiding lines, there will 
be the greatest variability in the size of different children’s 
figures, as well as in the same child’s work from day to day, 
one day to another. 

When, however, the large free arm strokes have given 
place to those cramped finger movements which most chil- 
dren affect, there is danger that the written work will be- 
come too small. In the second, third, and fourth years 
many children will be sure to develop a mania for very 
tiny figure work, which is cramping to the hand and arm 
muscles, and hard on the eyes. 

To counteract this tendency, one thing can certainly be 
done. Large sheets of paper can be provided for all written 
arithmetic work. Any child will be more likely to make 
his figures of a normal size on 9 x 12” paper, than on 6 x 9” 
or a smaller size. 

If economy must be practiced, the back side of one day’s 
paper may be used for the following day’s examples. But 


teachers should not cater to a common fault by supplying A CLASS EXERCISE IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
their pupils with tiny scraps of paper for their examples. 


A large page will lead to figure work of ample size, and —— 
properly spaced as well. There is in addition far greater end 
opportunity both for artistic arrangement of the work and Helen brought to school a recipe lor making clay out 0 
for adequate margins, when these large sheets are used. cornstarch, salt and water, which read as follows: 


2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch. 

. : 4 tablespoonfuls of salt 

M: MATICS : st . : 

APPLIED MATHEMATIC 4 tablespoonfuls of boiling water, colored with paints. 
“Applied mathematics” is a somewhat ambitious term 

for a simple thing. But to say that it.is simple to under- Mix the cornstarch and salt. Add the colored boiling 

stand does not mean that it is equally simple to put into water and stir until mixture is soft. Put mixture on the 
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Take off and knead 


fire and stir until it forms a soft ball. 
with the hands for ten minutes. 


This recipe was received with enthusiasm and the chil- 
dren asked to be allowed to copy it in their next writing 
period. During the copying, they made many plans for 
animals, windmills, profiles of people, and other marvels 
which they could make out of the clay. 

Helen had tried the recipe and related that she had once 
made a purple head which was now lost. 

Donald wanted to know how much clay the recipe would 
mike. Helen showed him with her hands and he was 
greatly disappointed. 
~ “Why, I need much more than that for what I want to 
make,” he said. 

* Make it twice over,’ 
his head. 

Herbert suggested making a larger quantity. 
could you do that?” he was asked. 

“Why, use 4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, and 8 of salt 
and water,” he replied, “just twice as much of everything. 

Donald said that even twice as much would not be enough. 

“| know what to do,” said Isabel. ‘Take as much corn- 
starch as you wish and then use just twice as much salt 
and twice as much water,” which all the children believed 
themselves able to do. 

This satisfied Donald, who was sure that he could now 
make all the clay he needed. The teacher, however, ques- 
tioned a little further. 

“Suppose you wanted only half as much,” she ‘said. 

“Use teaspoonfuls,” suggested Elizabeth. 

“Use 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch and 2 of salt and 
water,” said Vernon. 

“But suppose you wanted one and one-half times as 
much or two and one-half times as much, could you find 
that out?” she asked. 

They could and did, and then spent a few minutes in 
testing each other by searching questions, until they were 
sure of the proportions for any amount. 

“Do you know what this reminds me of? It is just like 
what we did last week when we drew a picture of our sand- 
table and allowed one inch for a foot,” said Eleanor, as the 
class put the recipes carefully away and made ready for 
recess. 


’ 


said Edmund, but Donald shook 


“How 





“Numbers — Preserved” 
INTRODUCING THE JAR AND PANTRY DEVICE 
Hattie Neubrik 


It was during one of my worst number lessons when ques- 
tioning one of my slowest pupils that the following device 
occurred to me. I had taught concretely and objectively 
the combinations of “6 + 9,” “9 + 6,” “15 — 6,” and 
“15 — 9,” as conscientiously as I could, and it was many 
days afterwards when one of my slowest pupils was called 
upon to use these very combinations in adding up a column 
of figures. He had failed again and again, when it occurred 
to me how to make him see that he had not stored it 
away in his mind carefully and firmly. Thus originated 
“The Pantry and Jar Device.” 

[ began by telling the following story: 

“There was once a lady who was a careless housekeeper 
and one day she wanted to make a cake for dinner. She 
went to the pantry for some flour. None was there — she 
had forgotten to order it. She sent out for it. She needed 
some sugar and she went to the pantry, but none was there, 
so she sent for that. She needed butter and went to the 
ice box, but no butter was there, so she went herself to the 
store to get it. By the time she got all the things together 
it was too late to make any cake that day. 

“Now, children, that is just the way it will be with you 
if you are not careful. Some day you will be making a big 
Number Cake and you will need some “6 + 9,” and I hope 
that every boy and girl will be such good housekeepers 
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that when you go to the pantry of your little minds, your 
“6 + 9” = 15 will be ready for you to take off the shelf 
and use at once for the Number Cake you are adding.” 

I then went to the blackboard and drew some jars on the 
board. 

“Let’s put up our jars carefully so that when we need 
to use them they will all be stored up neatly on the shelf, 
and ready for use.”’ 

In the first jar I wrote “6+ 9.” “Who can label the jar?”’ 
The label of course is “15,” which I placed at the top of the 
jar. The next jar I said was some “6 + 8,” and the child 
who was ready first labeled it “14” and so on, until all the 
jars were labeled. 


TESTING THE JARS 

In another Number lesson we played testing the jars. I 
had several children under the jars, one child before each 
jar drawn on the board, in the bottom of which were 
stumbling blocks of the “7” table. I preceded the lessons 
by a little talk on testing the jars to see if any were leaking 
or not securely fastened. Tapping on the first jar was the 
signal for the first child who was playing that she was in- 
side the jar, to give the answer. And so on down the line, 
tapping and testing to see if all were in good condition. 


SHIPPING AWAY THE JARS 


We varied the pantry and jar device in thismanner. One 
day I said, “Children, I have a big order for some Fig Pre- 
serves, and as our pantries are so full, I am going to fill 
the order right away.”’ I chose two boys for the freight 
agents and told the children, as they rose to answer Num- 
bers, to play they were all jars, and to curve hands under 
arms to look like jars. One row was called at a time and I 
had a rapid drill on the subtraction table (“less 8”). As 
each child answered correctly the freight agents escorted 
her to a seat on the locker (or a long bench will do), which 
was the train on which we were shipping the preserve. 

As the children who answered correctly were put on the 
train, *twas hard to tell which were more pleased — the 
“Jars” or the “Agents” or the teacher, who had the in- 
terested attention of her entire class in a number lesson 
full of bubgears, which were in the disguise of a very pleasant 
game. 


BUSY WORK OF THE PANTRY AND JAR DEVICE 
StorinG Up THE PANTRIES BY THE CHILDREN 


Perhaps the greatest value of this device is that it 
furnishes scope for splendid and profitable Busy Work. 

For the first lesson, it is best to take a special little 
time and direct the simple folds of cutting and pasting 
involved. 

Distribute one sheet of ordinary drawing paper about 
8 x 6 for the Pantry and one smaller piece of colored paper 
(preferred) for the jars. 

For the pantry — fold for the middle crease, then fold 
each edge to this crease for the doors. Draw two lines 
across for the shelves. Cut all jars uniformly by one pat- 
tern, from the colored paper, and if you are teaching com- 
binations of “9” let children place on their jars whateve: 
combinations are to be stored away, writing the answers 
at the top for labels. Let children paste jars uniformly 
on the shelves. 

Great variety is afforded in this busy work as the children 
are told on one day they are putting up preserves for pantry 
“7.” In this pantry all combinations placed on jars must 
be those of that number. 

Another day they are told to put up pickles for pantry 
“8,” next day jelly for pantry “6,” making each pantry 
separate and distinct. 

Strange to say, the answers on these jars are most always 
correct, and as the child is busy storing up his pantry shelves 
he is also storing up the shelves of his little: mind with num- 
ber facts and combinations so vital to his growth and de- 
velopment. 
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HE early spring days are not as bright as one might 
wish. All nature seems to be dead, the elements 
at war, the broken twigs and branches scattered 
here and there, the dried grass covering up the tiny 

blades struggling to be free. These few lines seem appro- 

priate for the early breaking of spring. 


There is no place so sad 

But spring can make it glad, 
No spot so full of gloom, 

But when the word is spoken 

Its dark night shall be broken, 
Its spotless lilies bloom. 


Then Mother Niture begins sweeping her house. The 
rough, wild winds are her brooms. She must clean away 
the dried grass, lay her green carpet and get ready for her 
summer boarders, the flowers and birds. The story of 
Mother Nature’s House-cleaning tells us all about her busy 
days and her cob-web sweepers. When children are tired 
of her this little poem helps along, as it brings the thought 
of kites and the ships at sea, that must have the wind to 
help them sail. 

MARCH 
Of all the months of all the year, 
I like old March the best 
He’s such a jolly gentleman 
He takes no time to rest. 


He puffs and blows and takes my kite, 
And carries it up high, 

Until it seems a tiny bird, 
Far up in the deep blue sky. 

’Tis true he sometimes takes my hat, 
And tosses it away; 

But I don’t care a thing for that — 
’Tis only done in play. 


This little poem and “Pussy Willow’s Secret” are found 
in the Spring number of “Month by Month.” Another 
story which is especially adapted to the season of the year is 
“Pussy Willow’s Hood,” found in “Month by Month.” 
Mother Nature lets Pussy out very early, but Pussy must 
wear her fur hood for fear of a real toothache. This causes 


naughty Robin to say some very unkind things about Pussy, 
one of which is that Pussy is a baldhead. Of course the 
willows age very unhappy, but when the warm days come, 
Mother Nature allows them to remove their hoods and 





show their long golden curls; then Robin is filled with 
shame. 


Along with the wrestling of the elements, the frozen 


brooklets struggled to break the chains of winter. The 
sap was working its way to the trunks and branches. The 


buds were swelling. The grass was slowly creeping to the 
light, and the dainty maiden, Spring, was ever ready to 
drive away the snow and ice and place her gay leaves and 
beautiful blossoms. 

With the coming of March the farmer and his work is 
always an interesting subject. Few children realize how 
much we must depend upon the tiller of the soil and upon 
those engaged in the various industries all over the world. 

It was suggested to the little ones that pictures of plows, 
reapers, seeders, lawn mowers, farmhouses, barns, chickens, 
wheat fields, corn fields, in fact anything which pertained 
to the farm, be cut ‘from old magazines and placed in en- 
velops until enough were collected to make a real farm; 
then to paste the pictures in neat order on large pieces of 
cardboard and bring to school. At a stated time these were 
brought and stood on the blackboard ledges. The chil- 
dren were then given an opportunity to study each card- 
board carefully. Some will be able to collect more than 
others, but even the smallest piece of work, if well done, is 
worth while. The magazine, Country Gentleman, contains 
many things of this nature. A number of the wholesale 
machine dealers have old catalogues which may be had for 
the asking. 

While the pupils are interested some very good results 
along the line of freehand cutting may be obtained. 

The lawn mower is easily cut and is, perhaps, the most 
familiar to all. If given first it will encourage pupils to try 
more complicated implements. The plow, seeder, rake, 
harrow, cultivator, corn drill, pump, house, barn, chickens, 
dogs, horses, cows and many other things will be mastered 
by a majority of the children. A few may attempt the 
threshing machine, but this is usually too complicated for 
the entire school. 

A short time ago, one of the cocoa companies sent, as 
an advertisement, “A Brookside Farm.” This farm was 
made of stiff cardboard. The trees and cows were made of 
separate bits of cardboard, which made them movable. 
The farmhouse was realistic, and if one be fortunate enough 
to secure one of these Brookside Farms, the work of the 
sand-table will be lessened. In the West, dry farming rust 
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receive some attention and the silo explained. The silo 
and its use is always interesting, especially when we realize 
how much seemingly waste material about the farm is used 
for food in winter. The leaves of the corn stalks, tops of 
vegetables, alfalfa, etc., are stored away in this stone vault 
and a small amount added to the dry feed of stock during the 
long winter months. 

The sand-table may illustrate two kinds of farming; one 
end, the farming in the rain belts, and the other, dry farm- 
ing. By using the cardboard farm and adding a few toy 
animals here and there, the farm in the rain belt is quickly 
put in shape. For the settler’s home a loghouse cabin 
may be borrowed from a tea company. These are made of 
wooden boxes covered with the sticks that are packed 
around olive oil bottles. The hollow sticks are tacked into 
place to represent logs. The tea companies often use these 
little houses when decorating their windows. The silo 
may be made of paper and the windmills used on the Hol- 
land table will serve for this illustration also. However, 
it is better to have a more modern one, as the arms are quite 
different. Some very interesting stories on the farm and 
farm life may be secured from those who have been trained 
to write sentences. 

, The great question of written reproduction is not easily 
solved. Children who have learned to handle pen and 
ink and have learned to write sentences carefully will take 
up reproduction story writing more easily than those who 
have not had previous preparation. It seems wise to place 
this work later in the year. The children have acquired 
many habits of neatness and have learned to tell stories 
fairly well. Written work for primary children should be 
in short sentences and the children required to hold the 
thread of the story. The story of Bettie, the brown ban- 


tam hen, was given for the first written reproduction. The 


story was read, then a few suggestions were written upon 
the blackboard, in order to keep the sentences consecutive. 
This was developed by a series of questions as to the first 
idea in the story, then the second, etc. 
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Betty grew larger than Betty 
set lived 
eggs crumbs from children 


one hatched hungry 

door open 

Betty and big chicken 
children laughed 


After the outline was written, the story was read again, 
calling attention to the various points. The story was writ- 
ten upon the blackboard and left for the rest of the day. 

Betty was a little brown hen. She wanted to set. Her 
mistress put Plymouth Rock eggs under her. Only one 
hatched. Betty was very proud and happy with her one 
chick. She scratched for it all day. 

It grew larger than Betty. Betty lived near the school 
house. The children threw her crumbs from their lunches. 
One day she was hungry. The school-house door was open. 
Betty walked right into the room. The big chicken went 
with her. How the children laughed! 

The little ones were told to try to write this little story 
when they went home. The story was erased and nothing 
said about it until the following afternoon, when the outline 
was again placed upon the board. The children were re- 
quested to write the sentences, keeping them consecutive 
by referring to the outline. For the first few stories out- 
lines are used, later the children are given the liberty to 
express themselves as they wish, so the main thread of the 
story is given. There are some children who will write 
the story nicely, making few mistakes, while others will be 
slow in comprehending the idea. There are many things for 
the little ones to keep in mind, as spelling, writing, capitals, 
periods and the thread of the story. The story given must 
not contain hard words or long sentences, but should be 
kept as nearly as possible within the vocabulary of the 
child. The first reproduction stories will show a great 
sameness of expression on account cf following an outline 

(Continued on page 189) 
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N the study of the life of people of other lands the 
primary child takes great interest in studying about 
the Dutch and their land of dikes and wind-mills. 
He likes to compare that country with what he knows 

of his own, and its people, with their queer dress, with ours. 

I am giving the method of procedure and subject-matter 
as taught to the second grade pupils. 

This subject affords an excellent opportunity for a corre- 
lation with other subjects such as spelling, writing, music, 
drawing and industrial arts, thus giving the teacher an 
opportunity to handle a number of subjects hand in hand. 

Having such an extensive material it is necessary to take 
up this subject topically. Each topic must be presented 
as an oral language lesson and the facts told and explained 
to the children. Oral questioning must then follow in 
which the teacher should require a complete sentence in 
answer to every question. Encourage children to use good 
English and make any necessary correction. After a 
thorough oral questioning the same questions can be written 
on the board and the children sent to the board to write 
conplete sentences in answer to these questions. After 
the work is done on the board the children at the seats 
can suggest improvement or make any favorable criticism 
of the work done on the board. These sentences can now 
be written as one group and without giving the child the 
idea you have taught him to write in paragraphs. The 
children can then be required to write a complete paragraph ; 
these papers can be corrected and returned to be copied 
the next day; here giving the child an opportunity to 
practice penmanship and thus help along the other work 
of the grade. These rewritten papers should be collected 
from diy to day, and at the end of a certain period you 
have a complete composition from each child on Dutch 
Life. 

The spelling sould always be correlated with the lan- 
guage, teaching such words in advance as the child needs 
to use in his written work. 

The fottowing sentences which I now give under the vari- 
ous topics, unless otherwise indicated, are such as were 
secured from a class when teaching this subject. 


HoME 
The Dutch people live in Holland. Holl nd is a country 
far away across the ocean, 


Foop 

(Kind) 
meat, fish, fruit and vegetables. 
butter-milk. 

(Source) Teach the cow and care of milk at this point, 
which may be written as a separate composition. 

Teach “The Friendly Cow,” by R. L. Stevenson. 
Holland is a good grass land. The cows eat grass and 


The Dutch people eat bread, butter, cheese, 
They drink milk and 


hay and give rich milk. The people make large quantities 
of butter and cheese. They send some of it to other lands. 
They drive dogs and donkeys to their milk carts. 
Show pictures comparing way we deliver milk with way 
the Dutch deliver it. 
Teach the story of “Little Red Cap” in “Little Folks 
of Many Lands.” 


CLOTHING 

(Kind) The Dutch girls dress like their mothers. They 
wear ever so many petticoats and over them a full skirt. 
It is often a plaid one. Their waist is usually a different 


color. They wear a bright colored handkerchief around 
their neck. They wear a large white apron and white 
cap, too. 


The boys wear full, baggy trousers. 
to the ankles. Their jacket buttons with big buttons up 
the front. Both girls and boys wear wooden shoes and 
heavy home-knit stockings. They take off their shoes and 
leave outside of door. When in the house they wear slip- 
pers. Their best shoes are of stout leather. They wash 
their wooden shoes with soap and water and keep them clean 
and white. 

(If possible procure a real Dutch wooden shoe.) 

Teach the sheep. Show pictures of “Sheep Shearing,” 
“Shepherdess Knitting” and other similar ones, which may 
be obtained from Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 
Mount and show samples of wool just as it comes fron 
sheep, samples after being washed and carded, and samples 
of woolen cloth. 

(Source) The Dutch people raise sheep. The shep- 
herdess tends them. She knits as she watches them. The 
sheep are sheared in the spring. The wool is washed and 
carded and spun into yarn. Then it is made into cloth. 

Flax is a plant which grows about two feet high. When 
ripe the plant is pulled up by the roots. It is tied in little 
bundles and left in the field to dry. Then the seeds are 
taken out. The stalks are then rotted in water and run 
through a machine to separate the flaxen fiber from the 
woody core of the stem. Then the fiber is combed with 
an iron comb. It is now ready to spin into thread. It is 
made into linens and laces. The poor quality is made 
into cords and ropes. They make material for the sails 
for their boats of it too. 

Flax seeds are sometimes used in sickness. 
also used in making linseed oil. 
Show pictures of flax culture. 

laces. 

Teach poem, “In the Heart of a Seed.” 

FLOWERS 

They raise many tulips and hyacinths in Holland. They 
raise other kind of flowers, too. Some of the bulbs and 
seeds are shipped to us. 


They reach nearly 


They are 


Samples of linen and linen 
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SHELTER 

Dutch built of brick. They are several 
stories high. The top stories are very narrow. ‘They come 
at the top They have red tile roofs and floors 


houses are 


toa peak 


of red tile All of the houses are painted bright colors. 
There are red and blue houses. Some are green and 
vellow All have roofs of red tile. They have many 


little windows with white sashes. The Dutch people ar 
noted for keeping their houses clean and neat. 
Teac h story ‘The Stork.” 


DIKES 

At one time Holland was some marshes and land under 
water. But people built a dike around these flats. A dike 
is a high wall of earth and stones. Then they pumped 
the water out. They made canals through the land and 
drained it. After that they had their rich fields. The 
dikes have to be watched and mended to keep the sea from 
flowing in on the land and drowning the people. Dikes 
are very high and so thick that there is a road to walk and 
ride on. In some parts of Holland there are houses on the 
top of dikes. 

Teach the story, “The Little Heroof Holland. Itis well 
to let children write what they remember of the story as a 
separate composition. 


CANALS 

There are many canals in Holland. In some of the towns 
they have canals instead of streets. There are bridges 
across the canals for people to go from one side of the street 
tothe other. In some of the streets they have no sidewalks. 
They have nothing between the houses but canals. Water 
is pumped off the land into thecanals. Boats sail on them. 
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People catch fish in them. Geese swim on them In 
winter when the canals are frozen people skate on them. 


They sail ice-boats on them too 


WINDMILLS 

If you go to Holland you will see a great many windmills. 
When you see them far off they look like giants with their 
arms stretched out. These windmills have great arms like 
sails. The arms are shaped like ladders. The wind makes 
these arms go round. That works the pumps. The pumps 
suck the water out of the field. It is poured into the canals 
They turn the wheels that grind the grain and saw 
They also pound rock into sand. 


wood, 


MopEs or TRAVEL 

Some Dutch people travel in houseboats. 
on these boats. 

Classify papers and exhibit for a time in the school-room, 


Chey live 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
[ IN THE Stupy or Foop 

(a) Demonstrate the making of butter and cheese. If 
there is no domestic science room in school this can be done 
in class-room. Question as to what was done first, next, 
etc. After this is done serve each child with a bread and 
butter or cheese sandwich. 

(b) Model of plasticine cows, milk cans and geese 


Il IN THE Stupy or CLOTHING 
(a) Make Dutch people. Take off with rapidograph on 


drawing paper the Dutch people and color with crayolas. 
Cut out and paste on tag board, letting enough extend be- 
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low the feet to stick in the sand on sand-table as shown in 
picture. 

(6) Plant flax seed in shallow box and bury in sand-table 
so that top of box comes even with the sand. Let this repre- 
sent a field of flax. 


III Ix StupyInc FLOWERS 
Cut and color tulips and hyacinths to be used in field on 
sand-table. 


IV In Stupy or SHELTER 
(a) Make Dutch house. 


Directions Take cover paper 20 x 22”. On 20” side 
fold right edges to left. Crease. Open. Fold right 
and left edges to middle and crease. Cut off one row on 
20” side. This makes paper now 15 x 22”. Fold 15” side 
together and crease. Open. Measure from this crease 
and on both sides of it 43”. Place dots on edges and con- 
nect dots. Crease. On the 22” sides cut on creases to the 
first crease crossing them. Fold into house making ends 
completely lap over each other. Cut gable to fit. Paste. 

Take red cover paper 63 x 11”. Fold 63” sides together 
and crease for roof of house. Open and place dots 3” apart 
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on all four sides, then draw lines connecting dots. This 
gives the effect of a tile roof. Paste on roof. 

Fold red cover paper 2 x 3’’ into a chimney and paste op 
root. : 
The gable end is the front of house. With white chalk 
draw doors and windows, making it a four and a half ston 

house. 

Take cover paper 1 x 2’. Paste over door for porch, | 

(6) Build stork’s nest of plasticine and sticks and line | 
with wool. Put on roof near chimney. 

Model stork of clay and paint wings blaek. 

Stick toothpicks up legs to make stiff and keep from 
breaking. Put on roof by nest. 





V WHEN Stupyinc DIKES 
Build dike on sand-table of stones and sand. Use 
crumpled light blue tissue paper for the sea. 


VI_ In Stupy or CANALS 
(a) Make canals on sand table, using light blue tissue 
paper to represent water. 
(b) Fold cover paper to make bridges. 
(Continued on page 193) 


Milking Song 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Old German Air by REINECKE 
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A Dutch Sand Table 


Margrete Petersen 


HE pictures accompanying this text were developed 
last March with children of the second grade. 
As in previous times, before the sand-table was 
planned an extensive study of Holland was made, 
the children becoming familiar with the country and its 
people by means of stories told and read to them. Then 
Holland was compared with our own land and other coun- 
tries we had studied. 

We had many interesting language, drawing, spelling, 
reading and writing lessons, with Holland and its brave 
little people as the subject. 

The children also made some very attractive booklets with 
hektographed pictures colored appropriately, and original 
stories written about each picture. They also made two 
large poster pictures illustrating life in Holland and many 
small ones to carry home. 

When the children were finally ready to construct the 
sand table, they were so familiar with the topography of 
Holland that they worked very intelligently and needed but 
jew suggestions from the teacher. This year we had for 


a canal, a very large pan reaching across the entire sand 
table; this pan was lined with putty with small stones 
embedded in it. When this pan was filled with water the 
children never tired of sailing their small boats on it. It is 
not often such a little thing can afford such great pleasure. 
rhe “ Projects”’ for the sand table were made by the chil- 
dren from brown construction; red and green was used for 
roofs and trimmings. The projects were rather difficult, 
but, as is often the case, the harder the task the harder the 
child works, so in this case the most difficult house and 
wind-mill were done even better than we had hoped. 

One boy constructed a wooden bridge, taking all the meas- 
urements himself, sawing the boards the required length 
and even.painting it a brilliant red. 

When the sand table was completed and the inhabitants 
added, the children begged to have more about the Dutch, 
so we decided to furnish a kitchen 

Such fun as we had! Everything was as Dutch as possi- 
ble; from the queer cupboard bed and funny tiled stove 
even to the tulips blooming in the window. 

I think the children derived as much enjoyment from 
making this little Dutch interior as from the sand-table, 
and they certainly gained a great deal of information about 
the home life of these interesting people. 
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Moral Lessons for the Morning Talks 


Effie L. Bean 


MARCH 
THOUGHT FOR THE Monto — Helpfulness and Friendship 


WHICH IS YOUR KIND? 
There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people — no more I say. 


Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis well understood 
The good are half bad and the bad are half good. 


Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health. 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span, 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 


No, the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 


Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided into these two classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find two, I ween, 
‘There is only one lifter to twenty whe lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


— Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


The terms helpfulness and friendship should be synony- 
mous. We cannot doubt that helpfulness and friendship 
are very important elements in character building. We 
cannot begin too early to inculcate these ideas in the chil- 
dren’s minds, or perhaps I should say develop these ideas, 
for it seems to me that most children naturally want to help. 
It is more a matter of guiding this trait into proper channels 
than of creating it. 

This trait seems to be more a characteristic of childhood 
than of any other period of life, therefore let us develop 
it until it shall become a part of the child’s self, a habit 
which shall stay with him while life lasts. 

The mother can teach the child to be helpful in many 
ways, such as picking up his toys and putting them away 
when through playing with them, by sweeping, washing 
dishes, carrying wood and water, weeding in the garden, 
tending the baby and running errands. Teach him to be 
careful of his clothes. 

There are many ways of being helpful in school. One 

may be ~ monitor, may help the slower children, may re- 
frain from whispering or other annoying things. He may 
help both teacher and pupils by doing his share towards 
keeping the room quiet for study. 
@ Children may do much towards keeping their villages 
and cities clean by picking up papers and debris and by re- 
fraining from throwing such articles upon the streets. 
Use this idea of helpfulness in fostering a love of beauty in 
our surroundings. Let the children have their own flower 
gardens. 

A little friendly rivalry helps wonderfully in holding the 
interest of children. 

Lead the children to an understanding of the term friend- 
ship. Will a friend betray the trust placed in him? Do 
friends ever sacrifice anything for each other? Does 


friendship always mean taking or does it mean both taking 
and giving? In what ways can you show your friendships? 

Teach the children to help those older and younger than 
themselves. 

Our helpfulness can be shown by not doing certain things 
just as truly as by doing others. 

A brief discussion of the men and women who have 
helped mankind with their poems, stories, inventions, 
researches and discoveries will not be out of place. 

The boy scout movement may be discussed at this time. 
What are the boy scouts? For what were they organized? 
In what ways may they be helpful? Would you like to be 
a scout? Why? 

Neatness and tidiness about one’s self and belongings, 
promptness and punctuality in business all contribute their 
share towards helpfulness. 

THOUGHTFUL RUPERT 

Rupert was walking to school one day, when he saw a 
boy ahead of him eating a banana. 

Pretty soon the boy threw the banana skin right down 
on the sidewaik and then walked on 

As Rupert hurried along he met an old man walking 
with a cane. 

He wore dark glasses,so Rupert thought he couldn’t 
see very well. 

Rupert thought of that banana skin and said to himself, 
“Suppose that old man steps on that banana skin. He 
would slip and fall down and get hurt. I remember when 
my mamma slipped on one and broke her arm. I'll run and 
tell him about that skin.” 

So Rupert ran and told him. 

Then he said, “T’ll go with you and pick it up and put it 
in the garbage can on the next corner, so no one will get 
hurt.”’ 

The man 
little boy.” 


said, “Thank you. You are a thoughtful 


A FAITHFUL FRIEND 


Donald and his dog King were going to climb Beck’s Hill 
to look for flowers. 

There was to be a program in school the next day and 
Donald had promised to get some wild flowers and ferns 
with which to decorate the room. 

Donald and King were good friends and wherever you 
saw one, the other was not far away. 

They climbed quite high before they found any flowers, 
but at last on a grassy slope they found a mass of beautiful 
ones. 

Donald soon had his basket full and then gave it to King 
to carry. 

When they got about half way down the hill, Donald 
stepped into a hole and fell rolling down the hill. 

When he tried to get up, he found he couldn’t stand, for 
he had sprained his ankle. 

King ran up to him wagging his tail. 

“Well, King,” said Donald, “what shall I do? 
walk and you can’t carry me.”’ 

King put down his basket and barked as much as to say, 
“Td carry you if I could.” 

After resting awhile, Donald tried again, but still he 
couldn’t stand. 

“Well,” he said, “we'll wait awhile and see if any one 
comes.” 

But although they waited all day no one came, for no 
one knew where Donald and King had gone. 

King lay at Donald’s side, looking at him and occasion- 
ally wagging his tail. \ 

When the sun went down, Donald said, ‘‘We can’t wait 
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any longer. You must go for help. Here, take the basket. 
Now, go home. Go home, King.” 

~ King looked at him doubtfully and then started off, but 
as Donald did not follow, he soon trotted back, and putting 
down the basket, barked at him. 

Donald gave him the basket again, and said very firmly, 
“Go home, King,” and this time King went. 

When Donald’s father and brothers saw King coming 
alone they knew something was wrong. 

They took the basket from him and said, “ Find Donald, 
King,” and as King trotted off they followed him, and when 
they found Donald, they carried him home. 

king ran at Donald’s side barking and wagging his tail 
for joy. 

“Good fellow,” said Donald, patting his head. If it 
hadn’t been for you, I should never have gotten home.” 


THE SUNSHINE GAME 

It was raining hard and Irene couldn’t go out to play. 

“Oh dear,”’ she said, “I wish the sun would shine.” 

“Never mind,” said Grandma. ‘You can be the sun- 
shine.” 

“7?” said Irene. ‘“‘How?” 

“Well, you know the sunshine finds things for us and 
helps us in many ways. Now we can play a game. You 
can be my little sunbeam. I lost my spool of brown silk 
this morning and I haven’t been able to find it.” 

“Oh, I see!” cried Irene. ‘I'll find it for you.” 

Down on her knees she went and in a minute had the 
spool of silk in her hands. 

“Here, Grandma,” she said. 

“Now I wonder if you could thread my needle for me.” 

“Let me try,” said Irene. 

“Here, Grandma,” she 
is threaded.” 

Just then mamma came in with the dust cloth. 

“Oh, here you are, Irene! I wish you would dust this 
room for me, while I finish my sewing.”’ 

Irene began to pout. 

“T want to play the sunshine game with Grandma,” 
she said. 

“Why,” said Grandma, “that dust cloth is just what we 
wart to help us in our game. Did you ever hear of the dust 


said after a minute, “it 


imps?” 
“Dust imps,” said Irene, curiously. “No, what are 
they?” 


“Well, they are naughty little imps who like to hide in 
the dust. Suppose you see how many you can drive out 
of this room.” 

“But I don’t see any imps,” said Irene looking all around. 

“Take your dust cloth, dear,” said Grandma, “ and wipe 
off that little table and then we'll see if we can find any.” 

Irene did so and then Grandma said, “Now, take the 
cloth to the door and shake it and see the imps fly.” 

When Irene saw the particles of dust flying she laughed 
and said, “Oh, see the imps, Grandma! [I'll drive out 
some more,” and almost before she knew it the room was 
dusted. 

Just then the rain stopped and the sun came out. 

“Now you can run and play in your playhouse,” said 
Grandma. 

“The next time it 
game again,” said Irene. 


rains, let’s play the sunshine 


THE BIRDS’ FRIENDS 

Marian was visiting her little cousin, Louise. 

They had been swinging under the big oak tree when 
Marian said, “Look, Louise, see those two robins. What 
do you suppose they are doing? 

After watching them a few minutes, Louise said, “I 
think they are trying to get a string off that old rug on the 
clothesline. But it seems to be fastened to the rug and 
they can’t pull it off.” 

“But what do they want of the string?” asked Marian. 
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“Why,” said Louise, “they are building a nest and they 
want the string to weave into it.” 


“Poor things!” said Marian. “How hard they are 
working! Let’s help them.” 


“How?” said Louise. 

“Let’s get some string and hang it on the line so they can 
get it.”’ 

“What fun!” said Louise. “I think I have some pretty 
colored string in my work box. We'll get it.” 

A few minutes later, some gayly colored string swung, 
on the line. 

Pretty soon, as they sat in the swing watching, first one 
robin and then the other came to the line, and after flying 
about a few times, each grabbed a string in his bill and flew 
away to the cherry tree. 


NAHUM PRINCE 
(Adapted from Edward Everett Hale’s story) 

Many years ago there was a war and all men were ordered 
to the front. Big men and even boys were going. 

Nahum Prince wanted to go so badly, but he was lame 
and could hardly walk. The captain and doctor told him 
to go home. So they marched off without him. 

How lonesome Nahum Prince was, for he was the only 
boy left in town. He didn’t sleep much that night. 

“T must do something,” he said one day “even if I can’t 
go to war.” 

So he went to an old lady’s house and split some wood 
for her. While at work some soldiers rode up and asked 
him where the blacksmith was. 

“There isn’t a single man or boy left here, except me,” 
he said. “They have all gone to war.” 

“What shall we do?” said the men. 
until that horse’s shoe is set.”’ 

“Why,” said Nahum Prince, “I can set a shoe.’ 

“Good!” said the men. 

So Nahum Prince lighted the fire in the blacksmith’s 
shop and set the horse’s shoe. 

The horse and his rider rode away after thanking Nahum. 

The next week when the soldiers came home they told of 
a captain who came up with help just in time to beat the 
enemy. This captain was the man for whose horse Nahum 
had set the shoe. 

Then Nahum was happy, for he knew if he hadn’t set the 
shoe, the captain never would have arrived in time to help 
the soldiers win the battle. 


“We can’t go on 


, 


DOCTOR GOLDSMITH 
(Adapted from Fifty Famous Stories) 

Once upon a time there was a man named Goldsmith who 
was a doctor. One day a poor woman came to see him. 

““My husband is very sick,”’ she said. “Will you come 
to see him?” 

So Goldsmith went to see him. 
man was starving. 

So he said, “Come to my house to-night and I'll give 
you some medicine. 

That night he gave the woman a small box and said, 
“Use this medicine carefully and your husband will soon 
be well.” 

When she reached home she opened the box and what 
do you suppose she found? 

The box was filled with money. 


He soon saw that the 


y. The woman bought 
some food and the sick man was soon well again. 
They never forgot their good friend, Goldsmith, who had 
given them the money. 


REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
The Crane Express — In the Child’s World. 
The Dove and the Ant — sop. 
The Lion and the Mouse — sop. 
Shoemaker and the Elves — Grimm. 
The Story of Wylie — Sara Cone Bryant. 
Damon and Pythias — Fifty Famous Stories. 
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By the Riverside 


H. Lerolle 
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How the West Wind Helped the Dandelion — Jn the 
Child’s World. 

Apple Seed John. 

The Hobyahs —C. S. Baile y. 

The Gingerbread Man — Sara Cone Bryant. 

Little Red Hen — Sara Cone Bryant. 

The Brahmin, the Tiger and the Jackal — Sara Coie 
Brvant. 

A Good Boy Stevenson. 

The Blind Man and the Lame Man 





Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 
MARCH 


BY THE RIVERSIDE — Lerolle 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What season is represented? 

What tells you this? 

What kind of trees are in the foreground? 

How many trees do you see? 

Is the sun shining? 

How do you know? 

How many women do you see in the picture? 

How are they dressed? 

What is the one nearest the foreground carrying? 

Where have they been? 

Do you think these two women are related? 

Where are they going? 

Do you think their home is near by? 

What do you see beyond the trees? 

Is it a large river? 

How does its surface look? 

Do you think it is frozen over? Why? 

Is it a warm or a cold day? 

How do you know? 

What do you see beyond the river? 

Are these trees like those in the foreground? 

Why do you think so? 

What kind of trees usually grow along the banks of a 
river? 

Do you see any willows in this picture? 

Where are they? 

What do you see in the extreme background? 

Are the bluffs or hills high or low? 

Are they regular or irregular? 

Did you ever see a place similar to the one pictured here? 

Do you live in such a place? 

How are your home surroundings different? 

Do you see any houses? 

What is indicated by the white patch on the hills? 

What do you see at the foot of the largest tree? 

How many cows do you see? 

What are they doing? 

What is the man doing? 

Where is he going? 

Where has he come from? 

What has he been doing all day? 

Do you think he knows the two women? 

Do you think they have gone to meet him? 

Are they helping him to carry his burden? 

Why did the women bring the baby with them? 

Why does the man look so much smaller than the women? 

Do you think the man and the women have homes near 
each other? 

Do you think they have a home by the riverside? 

Are the women following the road or the river? 

What time of day is it? 

What makes you think so? 

Why do these people live near the river? 

What do they do in summer? 

Do you see the fence post and wire at the left of the pic- 
ture? 

? 
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What does this tell us? 

Why is a fence nec essary? 

Do you think these women are accustomed to work? 
What makes you think so? 

Who painted this picture? 

What part do you like best? Why? 

What is the name of this picture? 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
Can’t You Talk Holmes. 
The Three Friends Bouguereau. 
A Helping Hand — Renouf. 


Soap Bubbles — Bouguereau. 


The Pilot — Renouf. 
The Sick Monkey Landseer. 
Dignity and Impudence — Landseer. 


Society of Friends — Herring 

Piper and Nutcrackers — Landseer. 

Girl With Cat — Hecker. 

The Wounded Lamb — Meyer von Bremen. 
Pomona — Millais. 





Co-operation 


Marta M. Huesing 
(Book rights reserved) 


The distribution of materials in the school-room is one 
of the difficult problems that confronts the primary teacher. 

From Orville T. Bright’s little book entitled “ Educative 
Seat Work,” I obtained the idea of having the children do 
all such work for me. They were not mere monitors, but 
the title of “Business Agent” was bestowed upon them. 
I found this plan, adapted to the needs of my little family, 
to be my salvation. It proved excellent training for the 
little folks, and a saving of valuable time for the teacher. 
And how the little folks rejoiced in the title of “ Business 
Agent!”’ 

Little backs involuntarily straightened, and eager eyes 
watched the teacher anxiously, as every Monday morning, 
one Business Agent for each row was appointed for the 
week. With such an honor thrust upon them, what dig- 
nity they did assume! What a responsibility was theirs, 
to see that each child was supplied with the materials to 
be used! 

Each Business Agent counted the patrons in his row, 
passed to the supply table, where all necessary materials for 
the day had been placed by the teacher, counted the re- 
quired number, quickly passed them and returned to his 
seat. He who first regained his seat was considered 
the best Business Agent. Our aim was to have the work 
done quickly and without unnecessary passing to and from 
the supply table. ‘To accomplish the latter, there must be 
an accurate count of patrons and papers. 

In addition to accuracy, the children acquire poise and 
concentration in carrying materials without dropping them. 
Best of all, is the real joy which is theirs in learning to be 
of real help to the Little Lady who rules supreme in that 
room, and to all the rest of her loyal subjects. 

Little fingers and feet are strangely awkward at first, but 
in this, as in other things, practice will soon make perfect. 

Isn’t it worth something for Beryl, who had a reputation 
for truancy, to feel that he must go to school because teacher 
needed him to help “pass things.” 

From little Lorrain, who was seen wiping a speck of dust 
from the piano with her handkerchief, was originated the 
idea of appointing a housekeeper for each week. Some 
dust cloths were kept in a gayly colored silk bag, which 
hung in a corner. Every day the little housekeeper, 
bristling with housewifely dignity, gravely dusted the 
ivory keys of the piano, kept teacher’s desk immaculate, and 
arranged supplies and books in neat, orderly rows. After 
the honor of being housekeeper had been accorded little 
Janie, who was notably careless, a decided change for the 
better was noticed in the order of her desk, and the condi- 
tion of her hands and clothing. 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 


(See patterns on page 180) 


As March comes blowing in all nature seems shaking 
“herself free from the long sleep of winter. 

Geographically this will be a long, long step from last 
month’s story, but one of the most interesting we have 
taken. Children love to hear the dear Hans Brinker stories 
and delight in making things they bring to mind. Be 
sure the proverbial horse is in correct position with his cart. 
First of all, the correlative geography lesson. Locate 
Holland, talk of customs, manner of dress, style of archi- 
tecture. This leads so directly to the Table Story that 
even though the teacher does not mention windmills, and 
I suggest she does not, the whole class will be bubbling over 
with eagerness to tell you about what you omitted. After 
a lively discussion regarding construction and use of mills 
the class will have sufficient working knowledge to base 
lessons on. 

Writing lessons can be taken from the Hans and Gretchen 

Memory and language work can be made interest- 
ing by a review of Holland life in story form. 


stories. 


LESSON | 


water and 
Save enough papers 
Papers for lower part are 
When nearly dry add distant trees 


Sky lesson. Wet method. Use plenty of 
clean light blue color to wash in clouds. 
to cever upper part of sky. 
treated in same way. 
and boats on water. 

[ am taking for granted that teachers will observe per- 
spective in teaching these sky lessons. Upper part of sky 
is always darkest fading as it reaches horizon. Water 
at front of paper is darkest, fading as it reaches trees or sky 
line. 


Lesson IT 
Wind-mill is side table work. Make pattern desired size 


for one side, then trace on heavy straw board, making the 
four sides. Leave flap for pasting, bind corners over ruler 


to prevent breaking. Finish top very simply. A four- 
sided pyramid set on flat piece of straw board answers quite 
well. Make pattern for one side of pyramid, then continue 
as with mill. If grade is advanced this is an opportunity 
to correlate geometry with the pattern making. Cut door 
and window before pasting. 

Remainder of class should be sketching Dutch figures. 
Repeating innovation of last month by having some chil- 
dren pose in Dutch costumes will add interest and value 
to lesson. If this plan is not feasible place large sketches 
on board. Paint dresses and shoes brown. 
and aprons white. Cut and add supports. 


Leavy © ¢« a} 


Lesson III 


House is side table work. Do not select same pupils who 
made mill. Make pattern for one end and side, then trace 
four sides on strawboard. Indicate windows and door with 
paints. Use dull color for roof. Always bend corners over 
a ruler. 

Remainder of class will have lesson on shrubbery. Strip 
of tall trees back of house may be sketched before painting. 
Cut carefully and paste on supports. China board is best 
for these trees because it will stand without bending. 


Lesson IV 


Add few 
Cut separate soil 
Cover ground with green burlap. 

After every scrap is cleared away and room is in order 
choose a few pupils to set scenes together. While this is 
being done read a Dutch story to the class, or better still, 
have some original stories on Holland read. 


Complete shrubbery, painting and cutting. 
bright flowers to bushes around house. 
to be pasted on boat. 


Note These Table Stories are not intended to cover a drawing 
course. Their aim is to arouse interest and broaden knowledge 
through correlation with other subjects. 





Remedy for a Lead Gray Day 
Rachel Weston 


There is apt to come, once in a while along in March, a 
day when the chariot wheels drag heavily. Valentines 
have been made and Easter is ever so far ahead. Many 
small folks are sneezing and coughing with colds, and 
endless icy gaiters and sloppy rubbers add a dreary touch 
to a sunless day. But it is going to be bright again and as 
a hint of what is coming, this little picture of “ Waking 
| Spring” was drawn. It is to be traced by the teacher, 
‘on thin, smooth water color paper; outlined in water- 
proof ink and tinted as fancy dictates, in spring time colors 
or simply in values of green or yellow. Have it ready, and 
when the Lead Gray Day happens, paste it in the lightest 
window and see what it will do. 

In my friendships with children, I have found one toy 
which seems equally popular with little girls and boys. I 
refer to toy dishes. Doubtless, joyful associations of 
bread and butter, animal crackers, seed cookies and hot 
cocoa have much to do with the favor in which this toy 
is held. May the cozy tea set shown on the next page 
furnish pleasure to small artists as well as a lesson in careful 
cutting and neatness of color work. The success of the set 
depends much on the paper selected, which should be stiff 
enough to stand when little easel backs are pasted on; yet 
not too heavy for small fingers to cut. 

The borders may be colored with pencils or paints. 


To 


play “We are really painting china,” will give a very grown- 
up feeling and tend to great pains being taken. 


A complete 





set should include several cups. Borders other than the 
crocus and bud in the snow, may easily be adapted, as a 
row of spinning tops, with the top string as a flourish, or 
a band of flying bluebirds. The spring picture contains a 
number of units which might be used as borders for the 
tea set; a row of butterflies; fern fronds, trillium flowers, 
daffodils, or little mice. So, exit the Lead Gray Day. 





Wearin’ of the Green 
(For little folks with green bows and badges and flags) 
I saw some early grasses 
Beside the brook adornin’ 
Themselves with green, because it was 
St. Patrick’s Day in the mornin’, 


I saw some buds beginnin’ 
To wear, the cold wind scornin’, 
Their new green hats, because it was 
St. Patrick’s Day in the mornin’, 


I heard a green frog pipin’, 
Without a bit of warnin’, 

A lively jog, because it was 
St. Patrick’s Day in the mornin’. 


So let’s get Flag and ribbon; 

With bow and badge adornin’, 
Be wearin’ green, because it is 

St. Patrick’s Day in the mornin’. 
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Folk Songs and Dances 


Green Besowms 
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One day as I was walking One day as I was walking, 
Down by my native cot, *Twas down in yonder vale, 
I saw a jolly farmer I met Jack Sprat the miller, 
O happy is his lot. That taketh toll and tale. 
He plougheth deep the furrows; His mill-stones how they rattle, 
The seed he layeth low; The grist he grindeth clean, 
And there it sleeps the winter, I ease him of his jingling. 
Until the green broom blow. By selling besoms green. 


O come then, etc. O come then, etc. 
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One day as I was walking 
Across the hills so high, 
I saw the wealthy squire, 
That hath a laughing eye. 
He tips a wink and whistles, 
And glad the squire, I ween, 
When I ease him of his jingling, 
By selling besoms green. 
O come then, etc. 
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O when the broom is yellow 
Upon its native soil, 
It’s like a pretty baby, 
With sweet and waving smile, 
I bundles up my besoms, 
I binds ’em tight and spare, 
All honest folks to please ’em. 
I’m the darling of the fair. 
O come then, etc. 





Now Dances Hannemann 
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Folk Dances for Primary Grades 


Lida Siboni Hanson 


NOW DANCES HANNEMANN 
{ (German, from G. Meyer-Singtanze) 


Now dances Hannemann, 

Now dances Hannemann, 

Now dances Hannemann, 

And his wifey dear. 

Tralala lala lala lala lala lala lala, 











He has booties on, 
She has slippers fine. 


He has a crooked face, 
She has big, big ears. 


Children couplewise in a big circle. Before beginning 
partners turn to face each other, and all take one small step 
to right; 7. ¢., partners away from each other. Hands on 
hips. 

Slow sliding step: Take one step forward with toe of one 
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beginning with left foot, turn slightly to the right, and vice- 
versa : 

All turn one-fourth round to the right and take two slid- 
ing steps forward, beginning with left foot, so that partners 


pass, turning backs to each other, looking at each other 
over left shoulders (see illustration), lady passing on the 
inside of circle, gentleman on the outside. At 2, two 


sliding steps in the same direction, turning to left, each 
gentleman thereby again passing a lady, back to back, 
gentleman this time on the nside of circle, lady on the 


outside. 3 as 1, gentleman passing next lady back to back, 
gentleman on the outside, lady on the inside of circle. At 
t all stop and make a deep curtsy to the one opposite. (See 
illustration of curtsy from “Grandmother Will Dance,” in 


1915, issue.) 

\t 5, the dancers who now are opposite each other clasp 
right hands and go round in place with two sliding steps, 
beginning with left foot, then two sliding steps beginning 
with right foot. 6 as 5, only clasping left hands and begin- 
ning with other foot. At 7 again a deep curtsy. 


October. 


NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN MARCH 
(Danish) 


Danced by one gentleman and two ladies, or one lady and 
two gentlemen. 

Running step. 

Around the hall, gentleman in advance, with a handker- 
chief in each hand: ladies following hand in hand, grasping 
the ends of the handkerchiefs with other hand (1~3). All 
begin with left foot, gentleman and left lady raising left 
arm at the beginning of Ist, 3d, and 5th measures, gentle- 
man and right lady raising right arm at the beginning of 
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1th, and 6th measures (1 
s) 


2d, 
once at 8 and stop short (7 
S). 


6). All stamp 3 times at 7, 
Repeat l 
Still holding the handkerchiefs gentleman dances back- 

ward, bending under ladies’ lifted arms. Left lady dances 

under gentleman’s right arm. Right lady turns under 
gentleman’s right arm.. Gentleman turns under his own 

right arm, ending in original position (9-16). 

Repeat (9-16). 
Be sure not to have the dancing stop during the last part. 

Everyb« dy takes the steps all the time, 


sometimes in place, 
sometimes in turning or in running. 





A Dance for March 


Claire Foster 


NuMBER — Eight or any multiple of eight. 

FORMATION — Couples in double line, facing front; inside 
hands joined, outside hands on hip, knuckles turned in, 
heels together, toes out. 

Couples numbered one and two, three and four. 


I 


Beginning with the outside foot, tap toe once diagonally 
forward — 1. : 

Tap once across in front of the other foot — 2. 

Tap again diagonally forward — 3. 

Replace foot — 4. ' 

Beginning with the inside foot, tap toe once diagonally fer. 
ward — 1. : 
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Tap once across f outside foot , 
Tap again diagonally forward 3. 
Replace foot t. 

March forward four steps — 1-2-3-4. 


Each couple drops hands, partners turn inward and face 


in tront 


each other — 1-2. 
Peasant’s curtsy —3~—4. 
Grasp hands, side step forward 1~2-3-4. 
Give right hand to partner, turn once around to place 
— |-2-3-4. 
Grasp hands, side step back — 1-2-3+4. 
Drop hands, peasant’s curtsy — 1-2. 
Face front — 3+4. 
II 
Couples 1 and 3, one side step right ) 1-2-3-4 
Couples 2 and 4 one side step left j° 7" " ™ 
Couples 1 and 2 right about face ) 1-2-3-4 
Couples 3 and 4 stand still. jo?" * (Tilustration) 
Fours take hands and circle to the left — 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-S. 
Couples | and 2 keep hold of hands; couples 3 and 4 drop 


hands; all couples forward 4 steps; couples 1 and 2 


passing between partners of couples 3 and 4 — 1-2-3-+4. 
Back back — 1-2-3-+4. 
Fours join hands and circle to the left 
Couples 3 and 4 keep hold of hands, couples 1 and 2 drop 
hands, all couples forward, couples 3 and 4 passing be- 


|-—2-3-4-5-6-7-S8. 


tween partners of couples 1 and 2 — 1-2-3-4. 
Back back 1-2-3-4. 
Fours join hands and circle to the left — 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 
Join right hands across circle, mill wheel circle in direction 
it is facing 1—-2-3-4—-5-6-7-S. 


Couples 1 and 2 right about face ) |-2-3-4 
Couples 3 and 4 stand still ee a 
Couples 1 and 3 side step left ) 12-34 

Couples 2 and 4 side step right : 


Ii] 
Repeat Part I 
IV 


Inside hands held high, skip off very lightly and quickly. 





Music 
Count each measure — 1-2-3+4. 
rant. 3 Eight measures. 
Part II — Second eight measures played twice. 


Part III — First eight measures. 
Part IV — First eight measures played quickly. 


—__— 


PEASANT’S CURTSY 
Hand on hips, knuckles turned in; 
quickly straighten again. 


knees bend and 


SIDI 
Step to side with outside foot — 1, bring other foot up 


in position 2 


STEP 


Milking Song 
Harriette Wilbur 
(For Music, see page 162) 


Co! Bossie, Co! 
And to the dairy go 
For your milk we have great need — 
Butter, cream and cheese, indeed — 
Co! Bossie, Co! 
Co! Bossie, Co! 


So, Bossie, so! 

And let your white milk flow. 
By the milking-stool stand still, 
While my foaming pail I fill 

So, Bossie, So! 

So, Bossie So! 


So, Bossie, So! 
I wonder if you know 
That your milk so rich and good, 
Is a very useful food 
So, Bossie, So! 
So, Bossie, So! 


DIRECTIONS FOR A LITTLE Marp WIsnHtNc To Sinc Tus 

She may dress herself in a looped up dress and sunbonnet, and n 
carry a small pail and stool. 

First Stanza She carries her stool on one hip and her pail over her 
arms, puts her hand to her mouth while singing ‘‘Co, Bossie, Co!” 
and for the other words shades her eyes with her hand, looking for her 
cows. 

Second Stanza She repeats ‘Co, Bossie, Co!” as in the first stanza, 
but for the fifth and sixth lines. she pats Bossie’s head as if praising 
her for obeying. (Of course, Bossie must be imagined.) 

Third Stanza While sing*ng, “So, Bossie, So,” she sits down on 
her stool with her pail between her knees. Milks Bossie until she 
comes to “So, Bossie, So!” when she moves forward with her stool, 
following her restless cow. 

Fourth Stanza Repeats ‘‘So, Bossie, So” as in third stanza, then 
milks. Rises on last two lines and pats Bossie’s back. 
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A SONG FOR OUR FLAG* 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds — 
Your land and my land — 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white. 
The one Flag — the great Flag — the Flag for me and you — 
Glorified all else beside — the red and white and blue! 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe, 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag — 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope — 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound! 
— Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Among the points to be observed in teaching children 
to recite poetry the following are most important: 


Good quality of voice. 

Clear enunciation. 

Appropriate and graceful gestures. 

Ease and self-possession in manner — poise. 
Natural facial expressions. 


or WN 


Other details are often very interesting, but the important 
points enumerated above are necessary to the proper study 
of even the simplest poem. 

The poem itself is, of course, the vital part of the lesson, 
and all other parts should serve to make clear or enrich the 
poem to the individual child; and the reciting of the poem 
should be a free and natural expression of the child’s con- 
ception of the story or picture as he hears or sees it. The 
careful teacher will suggest only those improvements that 
will add to the child’s understanding and pleasure in the 
poem. These suggestions should seldom if ever consist 
of rules and formal directions. The teacher has but to 
make free use of the material already provided for her in the 
instincts and emotions of the child to produce pleasing and 
profitable results. If she will speak in a natural tone with 
clearness and with proper force, she may safely trust the 
child’s instinct to imitate to cause him to unconsciously 
improve in these directions. Seeing a graceful gesture 


*From The “Trail to Boyland.” by Wilbur D. Nesbit. Copyright, 1904. Used 
by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Studies for Children 


Harriet S. Wardell 


and seeing for himself that it is appropriate is better than 
being told that a certain gesture is good and why. Ease 
and grace in standing and posing can be obtained by relax- 
ing games, or stories, or by imitating the teacher or other 
children, better than through conscious efforts to appear re- 
laxed. Pleasant or other facial expressions are expressions 
of the thoughts in the child’s mind and must come from 
within the child. The teacher needs but to make the right 
appeal to these capacities of the child’s mind and heart 
to bring an immediate and willing response; and the child, 
in using his powers thus freely, will seem to himself to gain 
more ability while, at the same time, he discovers to himself 
the true beauty of the poetry he is studying and delights 
in self-expression and in giving pleasure to others. 


OvuTLINE oF LESSON 

1 Introduce the poem by a story or short talk about the 
flag. 

2 Read or recite the poem to the children. 

3 Teach the poem by lines or in short sections with the 
proper gestures until all the stanzas have been committed 
to memory. 

4 Review the poem by having the class or two or three 
selected children recite it in the rest periods in both the 
morning and afternoon sessions. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

The poem under consideration is difficult in that it re- 
quires a definite atmosphere of patriotism and an exalted 
mood in both teacher and class every time it is recited. For 
this reason, drill and repetition should not be carried to 
excess and the study of the poem in whole or in parts should 
be discontinued temporarily whenever there is any danger 
of monotony or when heaviness becomes apparent in the 
voices, or listlessness in the attitudes, of the majority of the 
children. 

A spirit of enthusiasm, but never excitement or nervous- 
ness, should be present in the class whenever the flag is 
presented or in relation to the various holidays and biog- 
raphies of great men. Such a spirit is best produced by 
astory. The flag in combination with the story of Betsey 
Ross — with the life-stories of Lincoln, Washington, Our 
President, etc., with Pilgrim stories for Thanksgiving, with 
soldier-hero stories for Memorial Day, etc., makes a pro- 
gram that needs but the addition of stirring songs, the flag 
salute, another short poem or two about the Flag, and plenty 
of free flag waving, marching and other simple exercises 
with small individual flags, to make it suitable for any 
entertainment for primary children. 
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Stanza 1 SUGGESTED GESTURES 

Lines 1 and 2. 

Lines 3 and 4. Both arms extended forward in grace- 
fui curves at shoulder height palms curved upward. 
Make this gesture graceful as well as expressive and com- 
prehensive. A good gesture is produced by extending the 
arms rigidly forward in a straight outward stretch and 
slowly relaxing until a more graceful pose is obtained. 

Place right foot slightly back of left. 


Lines 5 and 6 Place both hands over the heart this 
gesture should be strongly emotional if the child is capable 
of producing it naturally. 


Lines 7 to end of first stanza. Resume first gesture illus- 
trated and hold — emphasize every strong word with the 
pointing hand in the manner most natural to the child. 


Stanza 2 

Lines 1-9. 

Look at the flag and speak earnestly without change of 
pose. Facial expressions will vary naturally as the words 
suggest. 

Lines 9 and 10. 

Begin gesture with arms in curves extended ‘directly 
forward to accompany the words, “Home land.”’ 

At the words, “far land,”’ assume pose shown in Illus. 4. 

At the last line, raise the arms and point with both hands 
and look intently sidewise up. Hold the gesture a second 
after the last word is spoken. 





The Shamrock 


Daisy D. Stephenson 


This dear little shamrock 
Has come far away, 
To whisper the message 
Of St. Patrick’s Day. 


It breathes of an island 
Of emerald green; 
’Tis worn by each loyal 

Gossoon and colleen. 


Give Scotland her heather; 
And England her rose; 
The darling wee shamrock 
On Erin’s Isle grows! 


A Leak in the Dike 
(Dramatized from Phoebe Cary’s poem 
Effie L. Bean 
(Book rights reserved 


Beiore telling or dramatizing this story, give a few important facts 
about Holland, dealing especially with dikes, their structure, position 
and uses, so the children will be able to understand the story. 


CHARACTERS 
PETER 
His FATHER, HERR VETTER 
His MoruHer, FrRAv VETTER 
THe BLiInpD MAn 
HAns, PETER’S BROTHER 
GRETCHEN, PETER’s SISTER 
Herr Kier, the MILLER 
VILLAGERS (any number) 


COSTUMES 


Let all wear Dutch costumes and wooden shoes, if possible. 
SCENE I 


(Peter, Hans and Gretchen are playing in the door yard. 
Peter and Hans are making a boat, while Gretchen watches 
them. Their mother comes to the door, carrying a basket in 
her hand.) 


Mother Come, Peter, I want you to take this basket 
of bread and cakes to the old blind man who lives across 
the dike. 

Peter May Hans and Gretchen go with me? 

Mother No, Peter. They must go for the cows pretty 
soon. Go at once so you can get home before it gets dark. 

Peter All right, mother. 

Mother If there is anything you can do for the blind 
man, you may stay and do it. 

Peter All right, mother. The last time I was there I 
fed the geese for him. He always tries to feed them him- 
self, for his little boy doesn’t get hore until late. He 
works for his uncle. 

Mother That’s right, Peter. His little boy works very 
hard. It’s too bad his father is blind. : ; 

Peter (taking up basket) Good-by, mother. 
Hans. Good-by, Gretchen. 

All Good-by, Peter. 


Good-by, 


(Peter starts out whistling, but goes only a few steps when 
his mother calls him.) 


Mother Oh, Peter, wait a minute! I forgot something. 
(She runs in the house while Peter comes back. She soon re- 
turns with a small sack which she hands to Peter.) Here is 
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some wheat, Peter. You may leave it at the mill on your 
way and stop for the flour when you come back. 

Peter (taking the sack) All right, mother. I'll take it 
to Herr Klein’s mill. 


(He goes on gayly whistling, carrying the basket in one hand 
and the sack in the other.) 


ScENE II — The Mill 


‘The Miller stands leaning in the doorway of his mill as 


Peter approaches.) 


Peter Good-morning, Herr Klein. 

Miller Good-morning, Peter. Where are you going this 
fine morning? 

Peter Iam taking this basket of bread and cakes to the 


blind man who lives across the dike. 


Miller Well, that’s good. I see your basket isn’t quite 
full. Will you let me put in some nice red apples for him? 


Peter 
get them. 


Yes, of course I will. I know he will be glad to 


(Miller goes into the mill.) 


Miller (reappearing with half a dozen apples in his hands) 
Here they are. Aren’t they fine ones? 

Peter Yes, indeed. 

Miller (handing one to Peter) 
know you like apples, too. 


Here is one for you. I 


Peter Thank you, Herr Klein. (Gives Miller the sack. 
Here is a sack of wheat. Can you grind it for me? 

Miller Yes. I can have it ready for you in a short 
time. Will you wait for it? 


Peter Oh, no! I will go on to the blind man’s and will 
stop for the flour on my way home. 
Miller Very well. Good-by, Peter. 
Peter Good-by, Herr Klein. 
ScENE III At the Blind Man’s 
(The blind man is sitting on a box at the door, shelling some 
corn.) 


Peter (approaching) How do you do this morning? 


Blind Man (looking up) Ah, good-morning, good- 
morning! Who are you? 
Peter Oh, I am Peter! Don’t you remember me? 


Blind Man Ofcourse I do. [am very glad to see you, 
Peter, or rather I should say, I am glad to hear you, for 
you know I cannot see. I am blind. 

Peter Yes, I know it and I am so sorry. Here is a 
basket of bread and cakes mother sent you, and Herr Klein 
at the mill put in some nice, big red apples for you. 

Blind Man Good, good! It is a long time since | 
tasted any apples. Set the basket down. Now you take 
one apple and give me one and then we'll have nice a visit. 

Peter Oh, I have one that Herr Klein gave me. (Takes 
it from his pocket, goes to basket and takes out one and gives 
it to the blind man) Here is one for you. I'll sit down on 
this old tub and help you shell thatcorn. And now, won’t 
you please tell me a story? 

Blind Man A story? Why, certainly, Peter! 
kind of a story do you want? 

Peter Oh, tell me the story you told me the last time 
I was here. 

Blind Man What was that? 

Peter About the brave boy who once saved all the people 
in his village. 

Blind Man Oh, yes, I remember! Well, once upon a 
time there was a little boy named Frans who lived with his 
uncle. His uncle had a great field of rice of which he was 
very proud. One day as Frans was on his way to the rice 
field, he noticed a big stream of water coming from the 
dike. He ran to look and saw several big stones were 
loose and the water was pouring down. He knew that ina 


What 
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short time the whole dike would be broken down a 


nd th 
land flooded and all the people drowned. 


Sudade nly h 


ue 


thought of a plan. He would set fire to his uncle's field ¢ 
rice and when the people saw the fire the whole village woy| 
come running to help put it out. Then he would tell they 
about the dike and they could all climb to the top of th 


hill back of the rice field and be saved. So he set the fie 
on fire and the villagers came and were saved. 
Peter Oh, thank you! I like that story. 
brave boy, wasn t he? 
Blind Man Yes, indeed, but I am sure you co 
just as brave. 


Frans 


atl 
Was 4 


tld be 


Peter I wonder if I could? Well, I must hurry home § 
now. But first, is there anything I can do for you before] 
go? 

Blind Man Not to-day, Peter. Thank your mothe 
and the miller for the good things they sent me. 

Peter All right. Good-by. 

Blind Man Good-by, Peter. 

Peter starts for home.) 
SCENE I\ The Dike 
Peter is walking along with hands in his pockets, whistling 
gayly. Notices something. Stops and examines the dike.) 

Peter Why, what is this? (Puts his hand against the 
dike (wall of the room) then taking it away, looks at it.) It’s 
wet. Thinks a minute or two, then jumps excitedly Oh, 


the dike is leaking, the dike is leaking! W hat shall I do? 
It’s only a little leak now, but if it isn’t fixed it will get 
bigger and bigger and then all the people will be drowned, 
What shall I do? I knoy 
what I'll do. I'll run home as fast as I can and tell father 
and he'll bring some men and they’ll fix it. (Starts on th 
run. Stops suddenly and shakes his head, then retrace 
his steps) No, that won’t do, for it is a long way and before 
we could get back the hole would be so big it couldn’t be 
fixed. What can I do? (Goes up to the dike and place 
his hand over the hole.) My hand covers the hole, now. If 
[ could only keep it there until some one comes along, 
maybe that would help. Well that’s what I’ll do. Some 
one will be sure to come before long. Kneels down and 
holds his hand against the dike. 


| wish somebody would come. 


SCENE V Same as Scene I 
Mother standing at the door, shading her eves with her 
hand. Father is standing close by.) 
Mother 1 wonder what can be keeping Peter. He was 


never so late before. I told him to get home before dark. 


Father Maybe he is going to stay with the blind man 
all night. 

Mother But he never did such a thing before! 

Father Perhaps the blind man is sick. 

Mother Well, perhaps, that’s so, but I wish I knew 


Gretchen and Hans (running up) 
Mother Not yet. 
you must go to bed. 


Has Peter come yet? 
But it is getting late, children, and 


All enter the house.) 


SCENE VI Next Morning 


(Father and Mother, Gretchen and Hans ar 


the yard.) 


tanding in 


Father I don’t see him anywhere. 

Mother He has been gone all night. You must go to 
look for him. 

Father I will go at once. Picks up jus hat and stick 
and starts off.) 

Mother (calling) Wait, wait! What is that? (Poinl- 


ing.) 
(Continued on page 191 
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What Happened Next? 
Alice E. Allen 


The little unfinished stories of this series are to be read or told to the 
children. Then let them tell, in their own way, the rest of the story. 


A MARCH FAIRY TALE 


Deep underground is a palace where the flower-folks live 
all winter. One morning, a number of them woke up all 
together. They were very much excited. It did seem 
that perhaps they had overslept a little, and that spring 
and sunshine and maybe a bird or two might be waiting 
for them above ground. Some of the hardiest grass blades 
had hurried up, it was discovered, and hadn’t returned. 
Maybe it was time for the flowers. Crocus was quite sure 
the March Wind was blowing; Mayflower knew the snow 
was melting in the pine woods, and Violet felt in her heart 
that the Bluebird had come and wanted her. Of course, 
these might have been bits of left-over dreams, but they 
seemed real enough. 

The flower-folks called a meeting in the court of the 


palace. Jack-in-the-Pulpit presided, and the Adder’s 
Tongues just flew — they were so eager. But all being 
flower-folks, everything was sweet and happy. Flower- 


folks are never anything else, you know. And it was de- 
cided, then and there, that somebody must go up and find 
out about things. The others would get all ready. If she 
didn’t come back, they would march right along toearth. If 
she did come back, they would go to sleep and dream awhile 
longer. 

-Bright and early the next morning, one of the flower-folks 
started. 

(Now, you tell me which one it was. But first, there 
should be something about the Flower-folks’ underground 
palace and the snug little beds where they dream, and what 
they dream. Then tell the names of at least five flower- 
folks, besides those I’ve named, who might be waking up 
soearly. Now you’re ready to tell about the Flower who 
went to find the spring. What was her name? Why was 
she chosen from all the others? What did she do to make 
herself ready to go? What kind of a world did she find? 
Who met her? And what happened next? Something 
funny? Something glad? I’m sure it was nothing sad. 
Did the Flower stay above ground? If so, where did she 


live? And tell all about the march of the rest of the 
blossoms to earth. If she went back, what happened under- 
ground? 


Tell the prettiest fairy-tale you can. 
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THE SUGAR BUSH 


Tiny was out looking for Mr. Brown’s sugar-bush. It was 
the loveliest morning, all shining one minute and snowing 
the next and melting all the time. Tiny was a very little 
girl. Until this spring, she had always lived in a big city 
where there were no such things as sugar-bushes. Ever 
since she had come to live on the little farm next Mr. 
Brown’s big one, she had heard father ‘and the boys talk 
about Mr. Brown’s sugar-bush. This morning she had 
asked Burt where it was. “Cross the pasture, cross the 
meadow, climb the hill, and there you are,” he had said. 

Tiny had crossed the pasture and the meadow and climbed 
the hill. But look wherever she would, she couldn’t see 
anything that looked the least bit like a sugar-bush. All 
she could see was a big woods stretching along the crest of 
the hill. Peeping through some bars, she saw there was 
still snow on the ground. The trees were all big, tall, 
straight ones. In the trunk of each was a little tin spout. 
Hanging to each spout was a big tin pail. Spouts and pails 
all glinted in the sun. 

Tiny crept through the bars and ran along the road be- 
tween the trees. Maybe the sugar bush grew here some- 
where. She stopped at one of the big trees and looked into 
the pail. It was half full of water. More water was run- 
ning out of the spout. Tiny had never before known that 
water came from trees. She was thirsty and tried to drink 
a little. But it wasn’t very good. It was sweet and made 
her mouth sticky. 

They ran along the road. By and by, she came to a 
small house about the size of the Three Bears’ home. 
Smoke came out of its chimney. Tiny peeped inside. At 
first, it seemed to be all steam — and such sweet-smelling 
steam. Then in the steam, she saw a little fat, rosy- 
cheeked boy. He was stirring something in a big tin pan 
over the fire. 

“Who are you?” he cried. 

“Tiny,” said Tiny. “Who are you?” 

“The littlest Brown,” said the boy. “ Whatdoyou want?” 

“T’m looking for Mr. »rown’s sugar-bush,” said Tiny. 
“Will you please tell me where it is?” 

“Why right here,” said the littlest Brown. 

“Where?” cried Tiny, looking all about. 

What happened next? First, tell what Tiny thought a 
sugar-bush was. If you’ve never seen one, yourself, what 
does it sound like to you? What did Bobby Brown, or 
whatever his first name turned out to be, tell her it really, 
truly was? If you don’t know, ask your teacher to tell you. 
The littlest Brown and Tiny had the loveliest time in the 
woods that morning. Tell about it in your story. 


, 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


How to Draw Animals 
Amy Rachel Whittier 


HE November number of Primary EpvucaTIon 
contained a promissory note about Animal Draw- 
ing, which is overdue, but men, women and children 
have a way of dominating this world and taking 

precedence of four-footed beings. Nevertheless, children 
are as eager to draw animals as they are to draw people, and 
the ability to sketch animal forms would be of almost greater 
yalue to the kindergartner and primary teacher. We have 
provided ourselves with a method by which human forms 
may be represented and are now ready to discharge the 
note by considering the Why and How of Animal Drawing. 

A primary teacher once asked a visiting supervicor to 
sketch a fox for her children. “Have you a picture of 
one?” said he. ‘No, I just thought, of course, you’d draw 
one.” “I can’t draw one without a copy. I’ve. never 
even seen a live fox,” was his reply. 

That supervisor is not the only one in history whose 
lack of preparedness lost him an opportunity to give help 
when requested, nor is that teacher the only one who has 
such a need. “If you want a thing done, do it yourself.” 
Don’t depend upon the art supervisor for your animal draw- 
ing, any more than you depend upon your superintendent 
or text-books for all the problems in number work. There 
is no reason why every teacher should not learn to draw ani- 
mal forms sufficiently well for class-room purposes if she 
is willing to give a little time to it. The purpose of this 
article is to show her how to do this rather than to give de- 
tailed directions for teaching children. That tale is a sequel 
to this, but it may never have to be told for half the joy of 
knowing how lies in the power it gives us to give that power 
to others. Moreover, grownups though we are, we learn 
a new subject even as little children do. The primary 
teacher who learns to draw animals will be able to teach 
her children how to do it by leading them over the selfsame 
road that she traveled. 

Let us take account of knowledge on hand. The average 
kindergartner or primary teacher has probably — 


1 Made collections of pictures of animals and attempted 
to copy them. 

2 Had a few lessons at Normal School in sketching one 
or two animals from life. 


Neither of which resulted in any real or lasting power. 
Why? Because there was no directing thought behind them. 


The drudge may fret and tinker, 
Or labor with dusty blows, 

But back of him stands the thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows! 


In spite of all apparent evidence to the contrary no one 
can teach a subject he does not know. How then can a 
teacher teach herself to draw animals? She must be “The 
thinker behind” as well as the worker. She must know 
what she needs before she begins to collect her pictures and 
how to use them afterwards — for while picture collections 
are good all pictures of animals are not suitable for this 
work. What do we need? 

A good copy — which shows in as few lines as possible 
the general proportions and characteristic shapes of the 
animals. Characteristic positions are a later study. The 
side or profile view is the view which gives us what we must 
have. Collect, then, pictures which show the direct side 
or profile view. 

Where shall we find such views? 

Magazines and books print many pictures of animals, 
but another caution — some of these are reproductions of 
poor drawings, therefore, unless you know animal form and 
structure well enough to discriminate between the true and 
the untrue, or know that the drawings were made by a 
recognized accredited artist whose knowledge of animal 
form and structure is reliable, collect only pictures made 
from photographs of real animals. 


It is not always easy to find profile views, for photographers 
love to take the characteristic or unusual pose which gives 
us foreshortened positions unsuited to our purpose, because 
they present only the appearance, not the fact of shape and 
proportion. This makes the collecting game-more worthy 
of our mettle, as a restriction or limitation always does. 
Why not tell the children the kind of pictures needed? They 
have to pass through the collecting age — make use of it for 
the good of all. 

Most people to-day have some kind of a camera; why not 
try taking profile views of the family cats and dogs? Start 
a competition among the older boys and girls in the middle 
and upper grades by advertising the need for good profile 
views of all animals. 

Collections of animal pictures made according to these 
requirements will result in helpful usable material. The 
reason why power to draw animals was not secured through 
“A few lessons in sketching from life’? — was two-fold. 
First, as in the picture collection, “The Thinker”’ had not 
told what to look for. To tell an untrained, unskilled 
student to “make it look just like the model”’ is like telling 
a child to make a cake without telling him how to put the 
ingredients together. Eyes have to be told what to look 
for — otherwise they see only striking easily impressed 
characteristics such as all are familiar with. Children and 
adults untrained to memorize form know these distinguish- 
ing marks and only those. They accept as a rabbit almost 
any crude drawing if it has long ears and an abbreviated 
tail; they know an elephant by his trunk; cats, rats and 
mice by their long, thin tails, squirrels are noted for bushy 
tails, and that sums up the knowledge of animal form pos- 
sessed by most people. Children come to school with this 
knowledge and they will not increase it one iota, unless 
we help them. Drawing from live animals too often re- 
sults only in agile eye muscles. 

Again, there were only a few lessons. 
learn any one thing. 

We teach phonics by first making the sound for children. 

We teach writing by giving a good copy. 

We must teach animal forms first from a good copy. 
The observation of live forms is a second step taken when 
we have been taught what to look for. 

Do you know any subject that has not some fundamental 
principles that must be memorized? 

The memorizing of a simple form which represents es- 
sential proportions and shapes of the thing studied corre- 
sponds to the memorizing of the sounds of the letters, the 
rules of grammar or the axioms of geometry. 

There are several tried and proved ways of doing this: 


It takes many to 


1 The tracing method. Best for little children, but 
not as easy for adults. 
2 The method of progressive steps. 
3 The method of looking for resemblances to familiar 
things. 
Norte All three of these methods were described in detail in the 
November number of Primary EpucaTIon. 


4 The method of adapting the form to the rectangle. 


As it is often difficult to apply a known method to a new 
form the following brief review of methods 1, 2 and 3 are 
given. 


TRACING METHOD 

1 Use the elephant printed on accompanying plate of 
illustrations. 

2 Trace and transfer many copies. 

3 Be sure that all drawings are made on papers of the 
same size and proportion. 

This size and proportion are determined by the form 

to be drawn and the enclosing rectangle. The 






























































































































































































































































rectangle should be just large enough to cage 

the animal. By keeping the papers the same 

size and proportion as the copy we are able to 
establish: 

(4 Adefinite starting point. For example, the top of the 
elephant’s head touches the upper side of the rec- 
tangle near the left side. 

5 Start at that point,draw the full length of trunk which 
stops just before you reach the lower edge of the 
rectangle. 

6 Begin again at the starting point, draw to where the 
back touches the right side of the rectangle. 
Complete drawing by continuing to next points. 
(See illustration.) 

A grown person does not always need to go through the 

process of making many transfers, but may work as sug- 

gested below: 


| Trace elephant and enclosing rectangle. 
2 Cut on lines of rectangle. 

3 Fold on long diameter. 

4 Fold on short diameter. 


Nore See illustration. 


These lines give more definite points to tie your knowledge 
to and will be found helpful. Note that the highest point 
on the back comes just beyond the top of short diameter; 
that the tusk starts to cross the trunk on the long diameter. 
Do not attempt to memorize too many points, but test 
your power to memorize form this way as follows: 


| Sketch a rectangle same proportion as that enclosing 
elephant. 


Note You may have measured for exact proportions or you may 
trace several rectangles of this size and proportion. 


Cut out rectangle. 

Fold on diameter as before. 

Recall the definite points of contact between the ele- 
phant form and the rectangle. Sketch the out- 
line. 

5 Compare with copy — step by step. 

6 Conceal copy, take fresh rectangle — 

time. 


we aX to 


Correct. 
try a second 


When you can sketch the elephant in the rectangle of the 
size and proportion here given, test yourself still further. 


1 Cut a larger rectangle of the same proportion. Pro- 
ceed as before. 
2 Cut a smaller rectangle of the same proportion. Pro- 


ceed as before. 


Then surprise yourself by going confidently to the board 
and drawing‘an elephant without any guiding lines. 

The Progressive method needs no review beyond that 
given by the series of sketches shown at Figure A, Plate II. 

These sketches show just how much to look for and repre- 
sent each time and give a definite, orderly method for 
proceeding when the entire sketch is to be made on one 
paper without leading up to it by a series of drawings on 
separate papers. Until a form is memorized, keep to the 
plan of making one step at a time and using as many papers 
as there are steps. 


THE RELATION TO: FAMILIAR THINGS 

This also needs little explanation. The pig can be repre- 
sented by a large, flattened O; add to this at one end a large 
V, but be sure it lies on its side and points straight to the 
left or right side of the paper. Cut off the point or vertex 
with a short, straight line. A figure 7 upside down will 
make the front of the front leg, it will also make the back 
of the back leg. The ear is a smaller V lying on its side. 
No child will need a suggestion for the tail. 

NOTE 
crude symbol! an‘ 


This method of memorizing form results naturally in a very 
29 one who really cares to know how to draw animal 
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form will be satisfied with it, but the ability to see such resemblanos 
helps one to memorize unfamiliar forms, helps to make their representy, 
tion seem easy rather than difficult, which is a comfort to most of ys 







FourTtH METHOD — ADAPTING THE GIVEN Form 
RECTANGLE 
The square is an easily recognized unit. 
The rectangle is used because it is easy to determin 
general proportions by determining how many squares long 
any oblong rectangle is. 


lO Th 










1 Place tracing paper over the animal form - 
case the horse. 

2 Sketch lightly a rectangle that will enclose the bod 
of the horse. (See illustration.) 

3 Divide this into squares — three in all. 

4 Sketch the large square turned so that one side of 
is a diagonal of the first square in the rectangle. 
(See illustration.) 

5 Extend the upper line of the rectangle as indicated 
in illustration. 

6; This extension forms one long side of a small rectangle 
(See illustration.) 

7 The diagonal of this small rectangle gives the lowe 
side of the head. 

8 See illustration for location of other essential points 

9 The slight deviations from these big general propor. 
tions can be clearly seen and easily mer orized, 

10 Test yourself by hiding the copy and repeating the 
steps from memory. First, try to work abou 
the serre size. Seccnd, work larger or smaller 
Finally, as before, work on the blackboard. 





in this 
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Do not be discouraged and decide that you are “no 
artist’’ and “never could draw a straight line” if you fail 
to learn any one form well the first time you try. Fey 
of us are letter perfect in anything at the end of one lesson, 
If you are only able to draw one animal form with clearness 
and surety at the end of this school year, you have a power 
possessed by few people. If you taught yourself to do this 
you have the power to teach yourself all animal forms as 
well as to teach them to others. Does it sound like drudg- 
ery? Then listen to the poet who says, “Back of the 
drudgery stands the thinker who drives things through,” 
which means you have graduated from the huge class of 
dependent followers and joined that of the independent 
leaders who bring things to pass. 








A Little Dutch Garden 


I passed by a garden, a little Dutch garden, 
Where useful and pretty things grew, 
Heartsease and tomatoes, 
And pinks and potatoes, 
And lilies and onions and rue. 


I saw in that garden, that little Dutch garden, 
A chubby Dutch man with a spade, 
A rosy Dutch frau 
With a shoe like a scow, 
And a flaxen-haired little Dutch mai. 





There ‘grew in that garden, that little Dutch garden, 
Blué flag-flowers, lovely and tall, 
And early blush roses, 
And little pink posies, 
But Gretchen was fairer than all. 


My heart’s in that garden, that little Dutch garden, 
It tumbled right in as I passed, 
*Mid. wildering mazes 
Of spinach and daisies, 
And Gretchen is holding it fast. 
— Hattie Williams 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Teaching by Means of Games 


Games of the Wind for March 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows — that wind is best. 


These games have been arranged in view of the thought 
of the strong blustering winds of the month of March. 


I THE WINDMILL GAME 


Two children are chosen to form the windmill. They 
stand at the front of the room, back to back, each with one 
arm extended straight from the shoulder. One child ex- 
tends the right arm at the same time the other child ex- 
tends the left arm. Then each slowly drops the extended 
arm, and raises and extends the other arm. By making 
these motions continuous, their arms represent the four 
arms of the windmill in motion. 

The children all repeat or sing the words of any windmill 
song, or the following: 


The wind must blow to turn the mill, 
Or else it will stand still, stand still, 

The wind must blow to turn the mill, 
Or else it will stand still. 


The arms of the windmill are kept still and in place at 
these words: 


The corn makes meal, 
The meal makes bread, 

That all the children 
May be fed. 


Then the arms are set in motion again with these words 
repeated : 


The wind must blow to turn the mill, 
Or else it will stand still. 


Several windmills, each formed by two children, may be 
placed in different parts of the room to vary the game, these 
different sections representing various farms or even coun- 
tries. 


II GAME OF THE WEATHER-VANE 


For this game we made a pasteboard arrow about two 
feet long, but the arrow might be represented by a school 
pointer. 

One child stands near the center of the room, and, hold- 
ing the arrow aloft over his head, he turns it as the children 
repeat or sing these words: 


This way, that way, 
Turns the weather-vane, 
This way, that way, 
Turns and turns again, 
Ever turning, ever showing, 
How the merry wind is blowing. 


Or the poem at the beginning of this article may be used. 
A child has been placed at each of the north, south, east 
and west points of the room. At the words, “How the 
merry wind is blowing,” the child to whom the arrow is 
pointed flies swiftly from his place, and blows his breath 
forcibly to show that the wind he represents is blowing. 
This is repeated for the different winds, and is helpful 


in teaching the points north, south, east and west. At first 
large letters, N., S., E., and W., may be placed at their re- 
spective points, but the children soon learn to take their 
places without the letters to guide them when they are 
asked to represent the different directions from which the 
wind may blow. 


Ill AIRSHIP OR AEROPLANE GAMES, 


During a carnival week, there was an exhibition flight 
of an aeroplane over the city, and the pupils marched out 
into the school yards to see the flight of the airship. So 
there was great interest when it was announced that we 
would make some paper airships, preliminary to playing 
airship games. The pattern given was used, giving lessons 
in tracing, cutting and folding. Each child’s name was 
written on his paper airship, and they were used in the 
following games. 











Pattern for Aeroplane 

Fold back on line A B, then over front on line A C 

Next fold over front again on line A D 

Make same folds in section above line A E 

Then fold on line A E, enclosing previous foldings 

Now fold back on line O H, and same on line corresponding in upper section. 

Lift these last folded sections so that they will be at right angles with body part of 
the aeroplane. Between section A E H O and corresponding upper section place just a. 
little paste to hold body firmly 4 

To throw, hold body at point under side wings between thumb and forefinger. 


tig es) 


Side View of Completed Aeroplane 
Hold at point A, and throw pointed end at the front : 
Paper the thickness of writing paper is better than drawing paper. 








By holding the aeroplane firmly between the thumb and 
forefinger at points A, then drawing the hand back to the 
shoulder and giving a sudden push with the hand only, 
the aeroplane will sail majestically away through the air. 

The children may form a circle and the number table or 
any small table may be placed in the center. The children 
first take turns flying their airships and trying to land them 
all in the field, which is the table. Then all the airships 
may be sent through the air at a given signal. 

Or the pupils may stand, and, one row at a time, send 
their airships into a box or basket placed on a table in front. 
In éither game the pupil or row succeeding once or a given 
number of times in landing their aeroplanes in the “field”’ 
is declared the winner. The other aeroplanes are said to 
have landed either in water or forest. 

Various games with the airships will suggest themselves, 
and those are especially good which have been used with 
bean bags or balls. 

These are helpful as rest exercises and stormy indoor 
recesses, or they may be played in the school yards at recess 
or play periods. 





A March Message 


I heard the Wind a-calling 
The leafless branches through, 
It laughed from great sky-spaces, 
Serene and clean and blue — 
What do you think twas saying? 
“The top o’ the morn to you!” — A. E. A. 
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Language Games 


(Prepared by Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne Public Schools, Gail 
Calmerton, Primary Supervisor.) 

DEVICES FOR TEACHING CORRECT FORMS OF 
PARTS OF SPEECH 

Have bird pictures arranged along blackboard ledge, 
backs turned to class. Leader is chosen. Child asks, 
“ May I have this picture?”” Leader: ‘“ Yes, you may have 
that picture.” Child takes picture and says (to class), 
“Can you guess what picture this is?” John: “Is it the 
bluebird?”’ “No. It is not the bluebird, it is the meadow- 
lark.” If John guesses correctly, picture is given to him, 
and he may choose next child to get a picture. If he does 
not, child who took picture keeps it, and leader chooses. 
This is played until all the pictures have been taken from 
the ledge. 

Any child with a picture asks a question about the bird 
shown in his picture, as, “If you were an oriole, where would 
you build your nest?” Ans. “Jf I were an oriole, I would 
hang a cradle from a limb of a tree.” Questions as, “ How 
would you sing, what would you eat, where would you spend 
the winter?” etc. — Original 


Arrange articles such as bell, eraser, pencil, book, pen, 
bottle of ink, on the desk out of sight of the children. Child 
is chosen to run to desk and glance at articles. He is 
asked, ‘“‘ What did you see?” and answers, “ I saw ——,”’ etc. 
If any are omitted, another child is chosen to complete the 
list. 

Then one child is sent to take an article from the group, 
and hide it behind him. He says, “Can you guess what I 
have, Mary?” Mary asks, “Have you a pencil?” Child 
answers “No, I haven’t a pencil.” If Mary guesses cor- 
rectly, she takes something from group, calling upon child 
to guess what she has. If not, other children guess, until 
one guesses correctly. 

— Adapted from “ Language Games,” Myra King 


Some one tapped me. Who did it? 

Child One (with eyes closed) is seated at front of room, 
back to class. Leader stands beside him, facing class. 
Leader chooses Child Two to come and tap One, who says, 
“Some one tapped me. Whodidit?” Child Two replies, 
“T did it.” One says, “Is it Kate?” Two: “No, it is not 
Kate, it is I.” One has three guesses, and if he guesses 
correctly he becomes leader; if not, he takes his seat. Two 
is then seated, closes eyes, and game proceeds. 

— Adapted from “ Language Games,’ Myra King 


Picnic Game. 

Leader is chosen, who asks, “How many would like to go 
for a picnic?” Leader: “Where would you like to go, 
Henry?” Henry: “I shoud like to go to Swinney Park; 
may I go?” Leader: “You may go.” He runs out of 
room. Leader questions each in the same manner, as, 
“How would you go?” “What would you take?” “What 
would you like best to do there?” and similar questions 
children may care to ask. — Original 


Address. 


Several toy telephones are on desks. Operator is chosen. 











Child Onerings. Central: “ Number, please.” Child One: 
“1234.” Central repeats number and calls it. Child Two: 
“Hello.” Child One: “Is this Mary?”” Child Two: “It 
is she.” Child One: “Will you please tell me ’s ad- 
dress?” Child Two: “It is 1357 Street.” Child One 
repeats. Child One: “How do you spell Street (name, 
etc.)? Child Two spells. Child One repeats. When he 


has all necessary information, Child One says: “Thank 
you.” Child Two: “You’re welcome.” Each: “Good-by. 
Child One writes address on board. Class asks questions 
as, “ With what kind of a letter does John begin, and why?” 
etc. Many variations of this will suggest themselves. 

— Original 
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Games to Teach Politeness 


Laura Rountree Smith 
(Book rights reserved) 
BEG YOUR PARDON 


The children stand in two lines. 
through the lines. 
hands and say: 


They choose one to run 
They all march forward and back, clap 


“Clap your hands, clap your hands, 
Hark! who is at the door? 
Clap your hands, clap your hands, 
Listen, as before!” 


The child outside says: 


“Excuse me, beg your pardon too, 
May I pass through? May I pass through?” 


Any child says, “Excuse me, you left your cap outside.” 
Any child responds, “Excuse me, here is your cap,” and 
runs out of the line. Any child then says, “Excuse me,” 
or “Beg your pardon, you left your coat outside.” Any 
child responds, “Excuse me” or “Beg your pardon, here 
is your coat,” and runs outside the lines. 

This may go on for some time, but if a child forgets to 
preface his remarks with, “Excuse “me,” or “Beg your 
pardon,” he is clapped out of the game. 

The children in the two lines may say at any time: 


“Be polite whate’er you do, 
Excuse me. Beg your pardon too, 
Be polite whate’er you do, 
Now this time you may pass through.” 


The first child and those who became cap, coat, etc., run 
through, and the game is ended. 


RIGHT AND LEFT HAND AND FOOT 


The children skip round in a circle singing, to the tune of 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”: 


Round the circle we are going, 
Clapping merrily, 
Right hand, left hand we are waving, 
Happy children we, 
Right foot, left foot, now advancing, 
Keep in time you know, 
And right hand shake, then with your partner, 
Bow politely, so.” 


They go through motions suggested by the verse, and 
one child who was chosen to go in the middle says: 


“Point your right foot now at me, 
Raise your right hand where all can see.’’ 


This child indicates any child in the circle. She may say: 


“Point your left foot now at me, 
Raise your left hand where all can see.” 


If the child called upon fails, he steps out of the circle. 
He may watch and when another makes a mistake go 
through the motion correctly and step back into the circle. 

Later, the child inside the circle may call out sharply, 
for right hand, left foot, waving of right hand, swinging of 
left foot, etc. At times the children may all be called upon 
to go through the motions and the little song should be 
frequently repeated. . 
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(Continued from page 155) 
ASSIGNMENT FOR TO-MORROW 


Pupil’s - {im — To make a list of the chief New England 
cities and state for each its most important industry. 
To orally show how each industry is connected w ith 
the natural resources. 


INFORMATIONAL READING LESSON TO FOLLOW THE LESSON 
on New ENGLAND AS GIVEN ABOVE 


BriEF PLAN ; } 
1 Topic— Manufacturing and Agriculture in New 
England. 


9 Source — Winslow Geography Reader, United States, 
pp. 30-46. 

3 Aim— To learn more about the industries of New 
England. 


Topics TO BE PLACED ON THE BOARD FOR Stupy AT SEATS 
WHILE PREPARING THE LESSON 

Find what the ice sheet did in New England. 

How water power is secured. 

How people made articles at first. 

How and why power manufacturing began. 

The names and locations of the chief factories and 

mills now in operation in New England. 

Farm crops in New England. 

Dairy work. 

Location of forests. 

Logging. 

Articles made from wood. 
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WorDS PLACED ON THE BOARD FOR WorD DRILL PREVIOUS 
TO READING 


convenient woven continuous 
produced experience fertilizers 
reservoirs quantities pulverized 
gradually considerable rennet 


When the recitation period arrives the class is first ques- 
tioned on the lesson of the previous day. Next is the drill 
on the words listed. The New England States are then 
named and located by pointer on the map. The teacher 
asks for the purpose of the lesson. This was assigned the 
day before and is usually noted by each pupil in a lesson 
note-book. Some pupil gives the purpose of the lesson, 
“To learn more about the industries of New England.” 

For the purpose of proving that they have been profitably 
employed the teacher asks for topical recitation from the 
topics placed on the board. As the pupils recite special 
emphasis is placed on any points given here, but not given 
in the geography. Bere os 

The lesson is then read rapidly and with some discussion 
by teacher and class. For example, on page 30, mention 
is made of the ice sheet. Teacher and pupils recall local 
evidence of the ice sheet. The teacher asks other questions, 
mainly thought questions as: 


1 Why are large cities usually located near the sea or 
beside rivers? 

Why do railroads usually follow river valleys? 

Some reasons why towns grow to become cities. 

Why were the early settlers mostly hunters and 
farmers? 

What are some of the disadvantages of large stones 
in cultivated fields? 


Hm Co bo 


uo 


The purpose of these questions is to keep each pupil 
actively thinking as the reading goes on. If any words 
are unknown as pupils read they are pronounced by the 
— and placed on the blackboard for drill at the close 

of the lesson. 

The difference between water power and steam power is 
explained. Examples of each are mentioned, and from 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Lf you want somndiag te) to last 
100 years—go plant a tree. 
[f you want something to last 
1000 years—go plant a habit 
in a child. 


Teach Care of the Teeth 


Nothing in personal hygiene has a more far-reach- 
ing effect than the early establishment of the twice- 
a-day tooth-brush habit. Dr. Wiley even went so 
far as to say that itis more important for a child to 
learn to care for the teeth than to learn the 
multiplication table. 


Your efforts in this direction will receive further 
impetus from the use of the Colgate class-room 
helps which consist of free trial tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


reminder cards and booklets, supplied once each 
school year to all the members of a class. 


Send the coupon today—you will get many sug- 
gestions for your hygiene lessons. 


Ribbon Dental Creamcleans thoroughly and safely, with 
an efficiency which a mere liquid cannot possess. Its de- 
licious flavor appeals so strongly to the normal taste of 
childhood that daily care easily becomes a habit. In this 
respect a “druggy”’ tasting dentifrice must always fail. 
Dentists also approve of Ribbon Dental Cream —for 
both its efficiency and its flavor. 


Colgate & Co. 


Established 1806 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 


5 IE OD ii isevicanstecaceds cchesned school, District 


No........ having in my direct charge ........... scholars, 
- (number) 
Will you please send me free of charge, for school work only, 


trial tubes and cards for all my scholars. 


re 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 
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A Story 
The Story of Lies’chen 


(Told by herself) 
Alice E. Allen 
ParT I 
VE always been glad that, when I was made in Ger- 
many, my name was put on me in red letters. If it 
hadn’t been, perhaps I should have had as many 
names as I’ve had homes, and by this time I’d scarcely 
know myself. As it is, through all my adventures, I’m 
still Lies’chen. 

The first thing I remember is having my cheeks painted. 
A rosy-cheeked girl did that, smiling at me all the time. 
Another gave me lips as red as Easter tulips. Still another 
penciled some beautiful dark eyebrows above my eyes and 
cried, “Oh, you sweet blue-eyed thing!” 

But until my wig was fitted to my head and fastened in 
place, I looked like nothing but a bald-headed baby — the 
kind the storks bring. When my wig was in place, I was 
a really truly doll. My hair was beautiful—a_ soft, 
golden fluff that fell in long curls below my shoulders. 
Some one told me it was made from the hair of a goat. 
Margaret, one of the other dolls, had black hair, and Rosa 
had brown. 

While my head was being put on my body, I was very 
anxious. To begin with, a careless girl had forgotten to 
sew my body all the way across from shoulder to shoulder. 
There was a loose thread and a long gap. And the one 
who put on my head didn’t see it. Neither did she fasten 
my head on very firmly. I felt badly about these things, 
then, but I’m glad now that they happened. If they hadn’t, 
maybe there would have been no story for me to tell you. 

When I was dressed, I wore a bright-blue full skirt, short 
enough to show my neat little shoes and stockings. I had 
a soft white muslin waist with short sleeves and a black 
velvet bodice embroidered with warm colors and laced up 
the front. I was so fine, I’m almost sure I was meant to be 
sent to Berlin or London or New York. But somehow or 
other I didn’t go to any of these places. I’ve often won- 
dered if Margaret and Rosa did. 

I took a long journey, all by myself in a box. When I 
was taken out, I was in the quaintest old toy-shop you ever 
saw. Its two windows framed bits of a quaint old street. 
An old, old man in a funny long coat and baggy trousers with 
a pipe in his mouth, held me off at arm’s length and looked 
me over. He grunted and.seemed to wonder in a dull 
puzzled way where in the world I had come from. At last, 
he set me in a glass case on a high shelf. I was the only 
expensive toy there. Below me, were some straight, stiff, 
all-ready-to-fight soldiers, a little toy-village with round 
crinkly green trees and steep red-roofed houses; some 
wooden dolls; and a great many clocks. I found out after- 
ward that the people of this little town made clocks. Scene 
of them made toys, too. 

Day after day, I stayed in the sleepy old shop with the 
sleepy old shop-keeper and the sleepy toys. Every day, 
the old man looked at me and shook his head. Sometimes, 
he took me down and touched my bright hair gently, and 
said, “Little Elsbeth!”” The few customers who came into 
the shop were sleepy, too. The only things that seemed 
to have any life in them inside the shop were the sunbeams 
that danced across the floor and reached for my hair; the 
birds who came out of the clocks, flapped their wings, and 
told the time of day in sweet, soft little ‘“‘Cuckoos!” and the 
shop-keeper’s Pomeranian dog. He would stand in front 
of my case and jurup and “yap, yap, yap,’’ at me in the 
most startling way. 

One crisp clear day in late winter, suddenly the shop-door 
burst open. In bustled a little man. 

“Good-morning,” he said briskly. You must always 
say ““Good-morning”’ to a shop-keeper the very first thing 
you do. 
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“What have you in toys for little girls?” 
The old shopkeeper shook his head. But the little Map 


just bubbled over with talk. An American family wx 
stopping at one of the inns on the mountain just Outside 
the town. The whole family had been out ski ing, and 
a little girl had been hurt. The bustling little man was, 
doctor. He had been called in, and he was so it terested 


in his little patient, he wanted to give her something 

Now I knew I was just the gift for a little girl, but the 
shopkeeper never once thought of me, and the toy-village 
and clocks and soldiers weren’t at all what the doctg 
wanted. For all I know, I might have been entirely fo. 
gotten and have stayed in the old shop until this day, if} 
had not been for the little Pomeranian dog, who, just # 
this minute, dashed in and saw me. 

“Yap, yap, yap,” he barked, jumping as far toward me 
as he could. 

The doctor looked up. 

“Ach!” he cried. “The beautiful dolly — she is just 
the thing!” . 


, just at 


A few minutes later, I went away with the doctor. As § 


well as I could I peeped out of my paper covers. I sawa 
little town for all the world like one of the toy-viliages | 
had left in the shop. It lay in a bright little valley. The 
sun touched its red roofs and thatched roofs and its white 
church-spire on the slope. Beyond lay a great forest, 
The air was crisp and sweet with pine. By and by, we 
came to a little inn perched like a bird’s nest on the slope. 
We went in. And in the best room, in a little white bed, 
lay Olivia, my little mother. 

As soon as I looked into her great dark eyes, I loved her, 
And she caught me in her arms and held me close and kissed 
me. ‘You lovely blue-eyed thing!” she cried in words] 
knew, ‘“‘your hair is just like sunshine.” 

If her words hadn’t been German ones, I should have 
known what she meant from her voice, and I knew she 
was —oh! so glad to have me almost as glad as I wasto 
haveher. A dolly does run sume risk, you know, when she 
goes to a new mother. 

In a few days, I knew all about Olivia’s family. She was 
the only little girl. There were four b« VS who teased and 
tormented her so that sometimes she cried. Her mother 
was a butterfly sort of person. She flitted in and out o 
Olivia’s room. But Olivia seemed happier with her nurse 
—a lovely American girl who did everything for her. A 
peasant girl, from a nearby town, had been hired to help 
take care of the little girl, too. Her name was Kathe and 
she was pretty as a picture. 

But better than anyone else — even me — Olivia loved 
her big, jolly, handsome father. He was a famous man, I 
heard the nurse tell Kathe, always busy with politics, what- 
ever they are. Even now, with Olivia sick, he had to 
hurry back to Berlin. Her mother was going, too, and the 
boys. Olivia was to stay where she was until she was quite 
well and strong again. 

One day, somehow, all four boys got into Olivia’s room 
at once. The littlest one grabbed me from the pillow and 
started to run with me. The others ran after him and tried 
to get me away. Olivia screamed, ard as cne boy had 
my feet and another my head, just what I had always feared 
would happen, did happen. My head came off in the 
littlest boy’s hands. Luckily for me, he was pulling % 
hard, he fell over and my head fell on him and didn’t break. 

The boys were sent out of the room. Kathe picked me 
up and showed Olivia that I could be fixed all right. Then 
she ran away for her needle and thread, and Olivia’s father 
came into the room. He sat down by Olivia and talked 
to her for a long time, calling her sweet names, both English 
and German, and telling her soon she should come to Berlin. 
When he went away, he slipped something into her hand. 
It was a big, yellow piece of money. 

After he had gone, Olivia was alone for a few minutes. 

‘(Continued on page 200) 
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(Continued from page 159) 

and not knowing just what or how to 
write. When the idea of a connected 
story is instilled in the mind, more freedom 
of expression will develop. Self-expression 
should be encouraged by every teacher. 
All opportunities to develop independent 
thinkers ought to be seized. _f hildren 
are inclined to take the path of least re- 
sistance. They must acquire concentra- 
tion, which is the result of a trained will. 
The short story writing will lead to letter 
writing. When this phase of the work is 
taken up the children will not be in a 
strange or new world. 

Along with the reproduction will come 
the drill of capitals and numerous ques- 
tions will arise as to names of places, days 
of the week, Mr. and Mrs. It is a good 
plan to have a number of drills on the 
names of the week days, names of places, 
names of writers, painters or poets, whose 
works have been studied, Landseer, 
Longfellow, etc. Another very helpful 
drill consists in using in dictated sentences 
the so called catch words, as to, too, two, 
their, there, hear, here, shall, should, 
where, there, know, no, then, when, every, 
very, would, wood. Children often con- 
fuse the above words. It is not I. Yes, 
it is he. Mother divided the candy be 
tween Mary and me, and like expressions 
are more easily fixed by language games. 

Landseer, the famous painter of ani- 
mals, always appeals to the child world. 
Children think of their own pets and the 
dog pictures are very attractive. The 
one cent Perry pictures, mounted and 
placed in the room, will illustrate the works 
of this wonderful animal painter. 

The stories of the king’s dogs are inter- 
esting and children enjoy giving the pose 
of Mr. Landseer and _ his two favorite dogs. 
The two artists and two poets studied 
during the year should be known as real 
friends speaking to us through pictures 
and books. 


as 


PALMER METHOD OF 
WRITING 
ELEMENTARY 
PHILADELPHIA 

Herewith we quote an excerpt from the 
minutes of the meeting of the Board of 
Education held Tuesday, November 9, 
1915: 

“At a meeting of the Board of Public 
Education, School District of Philadelphia, 
held at its Chamber on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 9, 1915, the following named books 
were added to the list for use in the ele- 
mentary schools, taking effect January 1, 
1916: 

“<The 
Writing.’ 

“*Writing Lessons for Primary Grades.’’ 


BUSINESS 


LISTED FOR SCHOOLS OF 


Palmer Method of Business 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY’S 
ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 

The attention of teachers is called to 
the advertisement of the Penn Publishing 
Company on pages 140 and 141 of this 
issue, where will be found listed Recita- 
tions, Dialogues, Drills, Tableaux, Plays, 
etc., suitable for all occasions. Now that 
Dramatization has become so firmly estab- 
lished in the school-room, teachers will be 
glad to learn of the abundant materia] 
made available through these publications. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 

ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 


ymailWree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


(Continued from page 187) 


local surroundings as often as possible 
Electricity may be produced by water 
power or steam power. The skilful teacher 
will make drawings on the blackboard, 
or have some of the class do so, for the 
purpose of illustration. 

Near the close of the lesson a summary 
will be made of the new points given in this 
lesson which are in addition to those found 
in the geography. The final word drill 
and the new assignment follow. The 
assignment is from the morrow’s plan as 
given in the plan book: 

1 Topic — Fishing and Building Stone. 
2 Source — Winslow Geography Reader, 
pp. 30-46. United States. 

3 Purpose —To learn more about fish- 
ing and stone quarries in New 

England. 


Note While the teacher should have 
the topics written in her plan book, they 
are not dictated to the class, but later 
written on the board. 


Successful work in connection with in 
formational reading cannot be done unless 
the teacher prepares carefully. Every 
lesson and each new subject needs special 
attention and preparation on the part of 
the teacher. The above does not give 
the full plan of the teacher, but such full 
plan is to be inferred from the kind of work 
illustrated. 


AN EPISODE FROM THE CONSPIR 
ACY OF AARON BURR 


In planning his treasonable campaign to 
seize Mexico and a large section of the 
southwestern part of the United States 
and to establish therein an empire with 
himself as the emperor, Aaron Burr 
counted on his ability to enlist the active 
co-operation of leading men of ability 
and fortune. 

Burr sought out Morgan in his frontier 
home and adroitly laid his plans before 
him and his two stalwart sons. Mrs. 
Morgan, having overheard the conversa- 
tion and fearing lest the wily tongue of 
the scheming Burr might prevail over her 
boys as it had already seduced scores of dis- 
tinguished men of rature years, entered 
the cabin room bearing with her an Ameri- 
can Flag, stained with the blood of her 
own brother who had perished on the field 
of battle fighting for his country. 

By this flag she pledged the loyalty of 
her household, root and branch, to the 
United States of Ameri ca 

If we hope to develop a race of patriotic 
men and women we must visualize the 
emblem of our country’s aspiration. We 
must keep Old Glory floating to the breezes 
on every school-house. Indifference to 
the flag leads eventually to disrespect for 
the things the flag represents. 

Every teacher whose school is without 
its flag should read the advertisement of 
the Mail Order Flag Company in this 
issue. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 








A 


Distinctive 
Reason 
What is the 


chief reason for 
the superiority of 
Royal Baking 
Powder? 


There are several 
good reasons, but 
there is one which 
distinguishes 
Royal from other 
baking powders. 


This reason, 
which every wom- 
an should know, 
is that Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is 
made from cream 
of tartar, which 
comes from grapes. 
This means a 
healthful fruit 
origin. It means 
natural food as 
distinguished from 
mineral substitutes 
used in other bak- 
ing powders. 


There is no alum 
nor phosphate in 
Royal Baking 
Powder. 


RoyAL BAKING PowpeER Co. 


New York 
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Me 
ter? 
Fa 
way 
(T. 
Peter 
Me 
I am 
been 
Fir 
This 
Mi 
he de 
Sec 
lives. 
Th 
dike. 
Fo 
his hi 
Fif 
and | 
there 
-_ — watel 
The Corner Cupboard nen ane Fa 
. 
Alice E. Allen AcRosTIC asleet 
, ; Sap’s a-flow; didn’ 
The door of the corner cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, and Pussies show: I left 
you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the upper iil alee , Fa 
shelf, maybe, you’ll find something you can use yourself. The lower ODINS Sing Vu 
shelf is full of things for the children. In the snow; Fir 
New things coming every day b “ 
THE UPPER SHELF Green and gold, and glad and gay; ml 
March 21st — The sun has crossed the line, spring is on Just too sweet for anything, 
my side of the earth and nothing can stop the “spring- Brimmed with joy — here is the S-P-R-I-N-G! N. 
running’’ that has got into the feet of this dear old earth of —A. E. A. ! 
so many kinds of all sorts of good weather. Mi 
— Dallas Lore Sharp in “ Something To Do”’ THE FoRWARD-Marcu MontTH anil 
M — for the first month of the spring, Finle 
To play with children heartily and to keep them happy Whose days are bright and arch days; aed 
is divine service. — Elizabeth Peabody Though some are breezes all a-blow, schoo 
j And some are merry brooks a-flow, -_ 
. And some are sunbeams, don’t you know agery 
Duty makes us do things well, but love makes us do them an pam ai ‘ 
beautifully. — Phillips Brooks They all are “ Forward-March Fig 1 
~All Be 
Tus My Lire CONCERT KECITATIONS “Bu 
I strive to keep me in the sun, Stormy winds fulfilling God’s word! wy. . 
I pick no quarrel with the years Even the winds and the sea obey him! — 
Nor with the fates — not even the one He causeth his winds to blow and the waters to flow. W; 
That holds the shears. . = .- | 
Awake, oh, North Wind, and come thou South; blow upon a0 
oe oe ay ma wer eee | my garden that the spices thereof may flow out. — Bible : 
I’m not too nice ’twixt weed and flower, So 
I do not stay to understand, Our CouNTRY Be 
I take my hour. Thou, too, sail on, oh Ship of State, 
oe Sail on, oh Union, strong and great, 
The time is short enough at best, GOV 
I push right onward while I may, 
I open to the winds my breast, Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, All 
And walk the way. Our hearts, our hoy eS, OUr prayers, our tears, shoul 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, exam 
A kind heart greets me here and there, Are all with thee, are all with thee! . entire 
[ hide from it my doubts and fears, — Ar 5150 
I trudge and say the path is fair a. ene 
Along the years. a Th 
— John Vance Cheney in The Independent We shall always love the Stars and Stripes ately 
And we mean to be ever true Roch 
? To this Land of ours and our dear old Flag — exam 
A lesson to my heart is sent The Red, and the White, and the Blue! descr 
Of cheerfulness and sweet content, — Selected obtai 
Whene’er I see the snowdrops pale : amin; 
Uplift their heads in wintry gale, Our Starry Flag unfurled, free | 
And bloom as sweetly ’midst its snows lhe hope of all the world, 
As summer’s lily or its rose. In peace and light impearled, 
Rejoice! The snowdrops say to me God hold secure! — S. I. Smith 
Whate’er thy lot in life may be! — Dunbar (Continued on page 192) 
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(Continued from page 178) 
Father It looks like a lot of people 
ming. 
Mother Oh, oh! what can be the mat- 


ter? . ; , 
Father They seem to be coming this 


way. We will wait for them. 


(The villagers come 
Peter in their midst.) 


running up with 


Oh, Peter, Peter! How glad 
But where have you 


Mother 
J am to see you! 
been all night? 

First Villager (patting Peter on the head) 
This is a very brave boy, Frau Vetter. 

Mother Brave boy? Why, what has 
he done? 


Second Villager He has saved all our 


lives. « = . 
Third Villager There was a leak in the 


dike. 

Fourth Villager (excitedly) And he held 
his hand over it all night. 

Fifth Villager And when my brother 
and I were going to work this morning 
there he was, still patiently holding the 
water back. 

Father Did you do that, Peter? 

Peter Yes, father, and I almost fell 
asleep two or three times. That’s why I 
didn’t come home last night. I knew if 
I left that hole we should all be drowned. 

Father My brave boy! 

Mother Bless you, Peter! 

First Villager WHurrah for Peter, the 
bravest boy in the village! 

All Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 


NEW YORK COMMISSIONER 
AGAINST MILITARY DRILL 


Military Drill in the public schools is 
condemned by Commissioner John H. 
Finley of New York. He believes that 
it is inimical to the best interests of the 
school “to let our whole system of educa- 





ball 


Physical Victory! - 


What does it mean to you ? 
It means that every organ of your body is 


Strong—Vigorous. 


Skin is Clear. 


with Animation. 


Free from Chronic Ailments. 
Your Eyes are Bright. You are Vibrant 


Perfect Health is Your Birthright. 


A Beautiful Figure 





is Educative and Refining. 


Your figure, face and grace of movement should be 


the most artistic influence in your home. 
should be so healthy and so perfect inits action that you are 





practically unconscious of it. 
brain should be clearand alert; yc 


bubble over with vitality and good spirits. 


Your body 


Your 


Your 
yu should 


I have Reduced the Weight of 35,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight of even more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 


manent, and because they are scientif 

I have helped 75,000 of the most refi 
to regain health and good figures. 
Why not you? You are busy?—all the 
health and figure. Can you not devot 


ic and appeal to common sense. 
ned, intellectual women of America 


I have taught them how to keep well. 


more reason for maintaining your 
e just a few minutes each day in the 


privacy of your room to scientific, practical principles of health arranged 


to fit your individual case and needs? 
What I have done speaks for what 


I can do and am doing daily. I can- 


not tell you what a satisfaction this very work is to me. The most progressive 
physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 


magazines advertise my work, 
vidual methods will delight you 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


My si 


I study your health symptoms to determine 
what vital organs are weak, out of place, or 
not doing their proper work. Then my exer- 
cises strengthen and hold them in place, be- 
cause the exercises develop and regenerate 









ne 





he nerves and muscles controlling them, pro- 

ting a circulation of good, warm blood, puri- 
fied by deep, correct breathing. By following 
my directions, such ailments are relieved as 


Indigestion Nervousness 

Constipation Torpid Liver 
naemia Rheumatism 

sleeplessness Headaches 


Suffering in Pregnancy 
and many others resulting from poor circula- 
tion, weak action of vital organs, lack of resis- 
tance, etc. Most women can have better figures 
and better health, with less effort and time than 
they now expend in bearing up under the 
burdens of their weakness. 


mple, common sense, practical, indé- 


at the very start. 


You can be SO well 


Set your health goal high. Make 
your fizure one that improves the 
beauty of any gown you wear 

Write me about yourself. Your letter will 
be personal to me and my reply will be just as 
sincere to you. I am at my desk from 8 a. m. 
to 5 9. m. Fully one-third of my pupils are 
directed to me by those who have been benefit- 
ted. Some one in your town probably knows me. 


With my letter I will send you my booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly 
and giving other health information of vital 
interest. Even if you are perfectly well, and 
your figure is all you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend by directing her attention to 
this building of health and grace through natu- 
ral means. Atleast you will have helped me 
by your interest in this movement for greater 
culture, beauty and refinement in women. 














Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait. You may forget it. I have 
had a wonderful experience and | shall be glad to tell you about it. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Expressing Balance—Ease Dept. 45 624 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





Rand McNally & Co., has just published Miss Cocroft’s new book, “Beauty a Duty." 
For sale at all booksellers. Beautifully bound. 





tion reach its acme in recrudescent sav- 
agery.” - _ 
WHO CAN SPEAK THIS? 

Betty Botter bought some butter; 
“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter; 

{I put it in my batter, 

It will make the batter bitter, 

But a bit of better butter 

Will make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit of butter 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 

So twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 

— Selected 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
TEACHERS 

All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the United States Government 
examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Spring. The 
Positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G 240, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
ezamination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 


FOR 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG REF 


“ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils, Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US |, Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington FREE heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin big flag free: 

Pictures ....—_—_es= Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 

aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. © 
a ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL”?ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 











Crown 8vo. 





iree of charge. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested in 


the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home Geography has 
steadily risen in popularity. 


235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. 


BOSTON 


Cloth, 60 cents, 
NEW YORK 
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Let’s HELP 
Wake up the flowers in your heart, 
Get all its birds to sing! 
Old March will always do his part — 
Let’s help bring back the Spring! 
—A. E. A. 








Happy HAPPENINGS 
(This may be given by four children, 
lines, if desired.) 






all giving first two and last two 






All Oh, there are such happy happenings 
When the wind begins to blow; 















































First On the sun-side of the maples, 
First the sap begins to flow; 
bt Second And the alders and the willows 
In the swamps begin to glow; 
Third All along the bare brown branches 
Jolly pussy-willows show; 
Fourth Then — a robin redbreast carols — 
And it’s SPRING, first thing you know! 
All Oh, there are such happy happenings 


When the wind begins to blow! — A. E. A. 


Mapte Keys 
(For four children, if desired) 
A merry little maple-key 
Quirked up his little stem 
bis And on my walk, before my eyes, 
He lay — a crooked M. 


Then came another close beside, 
In quite the funniest way 

He turned himself, quick as a wink, 
Into a slender A. 


One rode upon a gust of wind, 
A-blowing from a-far, 

And next the A, he set himself — 
A jolly little R. 


Then jumped a queerly-twisted one 
Straight from our maple-tree, 
And lay beside the others, in 
A curly little C. 


Up, up, then hopped another one — 
An H, as stiff as starch, 

I stared — those maple-keys had spelled 
M-A-R-C-H, March! — A. E. A. 


THE First BLUEBIRD 
Where do you find so much that is sweet, 
Bluebird, bluebird, up in the tree? 
To make you a song, so clear and so strong, 
The March Wind’s a-calling as wild as can be, 
And snowflakes a-falling are all J can see! 


Where are your eyes and where are your ears, 
Little girl, little girl, down on the ground? 
Back of the snow, so tender and low, 
Don’t you hear many and many a sound? 
Don’t you see any soft colors around? 


Dear Pussy Willow just waking from sleep? 
Stir of a seed and whir of a wing? 
Can you not hear, so joyous and clear, 
Back of the winter the call of the spring? 
Back of the winter the flowers whispering? 
‘ —A.E. A. 


WEATHER VANE 

(For four children who recite stanzas and lead as many as desired in 
singing the chorus. The music of “‘ Christmas” — a well-known hymn 
— may be used for the chorus, repeating the last line each time.) 
Firsi 
Weather-vane, weather-vane, shining and bright, 
Standing so proudly aloft on your height, 
With your wide arms opened out to the air, 
This is the message we sing to you there: 


EDUCATION 








March ] 


All (sing) 
Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
Turn to the East or West, 
The wind that blows is the wind of God ~ 
He knoweth which wind is best! 


Second 
Weather-vane, weather-vane, gay in the sun, 
Fair is the morn and your work is begun; 
But you must stand there in blue skies or gray, 
Faithful to duty, foretelling the day. 


Turn to the North, etc. 
Third 


Weather-vane, weather-vane, pointing so true, 
Bearing so bravely your quill in the blue; 
Snows they will fall, and rains they will beat, 
But after the storm, sunshine’s ever more sweet. 


Turn to the North, etc. 


Fourth 
Weather-vane, weather-vane, we shall grow old, 
Years will rob you of your glittering gold, 
But aging together, we’ll vow to the end, 
No stress of life’s weather our metal shall bend. 


Turn to the North, etc. 
— Kate Douglass Wiggin in Woman’s Home Companion 


MARCH 
(For five little folks) 
First 
I wonder what spendthrift chose to spill 
Such bright gold under my window-sill, 
Is it fairy gold? Does it glitter still? 
Bless me! it is but a daffodil! 


Second 
And look at the crocuses keeping tryst 
With daffodil by the sunshine kissed. 
Like beautiful bubbles of amethyst 
They seem, blown out of the earth’ 


Third 
And snowdrops, delicate fairy-bells, 
With a pale green tint, like ocean swells. 


s snow mist. 


Fourth 
And the hyacinths weaving their perfumed spells, 
The ground is a rainbow of asphodels! 


Fifth 
Who said that March was a scold and a shrew, 
Who said she had nothing on earth to do 
But tempests and furies and rages to brew? 
Why look at the wealth she has lavished on you! 


All 
Oh, March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! 
Beauty you summon from winter snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose! 
— Celia Thaxa 
MARCH OF THE BLossoms 
(A Tiny Pageant) 
(Let the children play this in any way that appeals to you, makilg 
the March a tiny pageant. It will be suitable for a March prograll 


later for Arbor Day, or May Day. This fashion of giving is suggest 
but may be elaborated or improved. Choose different groups of chit 


dren as “Crocus-Bells,” ‘“Adders,” “Mayflowers,” ‘‘ Gentlemen a 
Ladies,” etc. Others —the best actors— may be “Miss Violet, 
“Jack,” “Crocus,” etc. 


all kneel on ground, faces hidden in hands. Sway 
gently in the wind, they begin to sing softly. In second stanZ 
“Jack” climbs up, calls ‘Snowdrops,” etc., as words suggest. Ther 
is a stir among the Flower-Folk, tying on of bonnets, etc. 
(Continued on page 194) 


In first stanza, 
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HOW TO GAIN FLESH 


Remarkable Statement of a Wo- 
man Who was Nothing but 
Skin and Bones 

h and grow fat is a homely saying, 
oe 4 Elizabeth L. Morris of Ham- 


mond, La., tells of a more reliable method. 


She says: ; ; 

“J cannot say enough in praise of 
Vinol, for it saved my life. I was weak, 
nervous, run-down, could not sleep, was 
unfit for work and was nothing but skin 
and bones. Three doctors had failed to 
help me. One day I saw Vinol adver- 
tised, took courage and bought a bottle, 
and it soon made me feel better. I con- 
tinued its use and such a change! I have 
regained my strength, flesh and health, 
am perfectly well, and the doctor was 
surprised to see such a change in me. 
Elizabeth Morris, Hammond, La. 

The reason Vinol proved such a wonder- 
ful strength creator in Mrs. Morris’ case 
was because of the peptonate of iron, 
beef peptone and extractives of fresh cod 
livers, without oil, combined in a pure 
native tonic wine, which makes Vinol a 
most wonderful tonic. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample free. Chester Kent 
& Co., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67 Chicago 
MADETO 


LASS PINS 'onoer 


Factory to You. Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS 
Free Catalog, ‘*1915 edition, ’* mailed for the 
asking. Special offer, either style of pins here 
Wustrated with any three letters and two numer- 

als, one or two colors of best hard enamel, 
w1es0 SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 cach, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SO \OLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
BASTIAN .» CO. 827 BASTIAN BLDG.,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—Home Study Courses 


HAVE BEEN TEACHING BY MAIL FOR MANY YEARS. 
Tuition Only 50c per Month if You Enroll Within 30 Days. 


COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


























Normal Civil Service Bookkeeping Domestic Science 
Drawing Penmansnip Typewriting Agriculture 
English Enyineering Automobile Salesmanship 
law Poultry Short and Story Writing 


High School Rezi Estate Physical Culture 
Over 100 Branches from which to select 

We are helping thousands to better positions and higher 
salaries — we can help you. 

Cut out this ad— make an x before the course in 
which you are interested — mail the ad to the college. 
_. Your tuition will be only a trifle — only 50c per month, 
if you enroll now. 

t us send you free of cost our “‘ Monthly Payment 
Scholarship ’ for your consideration, and our 60 page 
e Bulletin giving full particulars. 

Send your name and address — now — today — to- 
morrow may be too late—it costs you nothing—may mean 
thousands of dollars to you —‘‘ doit now.’ Address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


The Palmer Method 


of Business Writing 


was awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, where its author was also given the 
Highest Award of Honor as Collaborator on Educa- 
tional Reform. Itis just as adaptable for use in rural 
schools as in graded schools. 

Our regular $10 Cork ESPONDENCE Courst is freetoteach- 
ers who provide their pupils with our text books. A Teach- 
ets’ Certificate granted upon completion of the course 

Our Textbsoks: The Palmer Method of Business Writ- 
ing, for third-grade pupils and above, and Writing Les- 
sonsfor Primary Grades, for first and second grade pupils. 
Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating the 
Humber of pupils you have in each grade, and we will 
umish an estimate of what it will cost to install the 
Palmer Method in your school 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place,New York. 32 So.Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 
120 Boylston St.,Boston. Palmer Bldg.,Cedar Rapids, la, 








(Continued from page 162) 
VIL WuHeEN StupyInc WINDMILLS 
Make windmills. 


VIII In Stupy or Mopes or TRAVEL 

(a) Make sail boat. 

Fold and paste a 6 x 6” piece of cover 
paper into a flat bottom boat. Cut sail 
of white paper, and paste to one edge a 
piece of cover paper for mast, and paste 
end of it to bottom of boat. 


(b) Make milk cart. 

Directions Take one piece of tag board 
6 x 7”. Measure 114” on all four sides, 
draw lines connecting dots. Score on 


these lines. Cut corners and paste as in 
making a box. From one piece 3 x 314”, 
cut a tongue and paste to wagon. Take 
two,pieces 214” square and cut wheels. 
Draw on them rim, hub and spokes and 
paste on cart. 

(c) Model dogs and donkeys. 

The projects made should be grouped on 
sand table. 

SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN SUFFER- 
ING FROM EYE DISEASE 
Length of the term — fourteen days. 
Number of teachers—two! What kind 
of school can that be? Why, the finest 
kind of school! One that has seen eight 
hundred of its pupils ‘‘make good” after 
leaving. A school that cures while it 
teaches and that saves untold misery in 
preventing the spread of infectious eye 

diseases. 

No one is a candidate for admission who 
has two good eyes. Only those children 
found to be suffering from infectious eye 
diseases may come here from other schools 
for their fortnight of treatment. While 
they are being cured their academic work 
is kept up by lessons assigned according 
to eye ability or in case the use of books 
is impossible,"by oral lessons, so that the 
child does not need to lose a grade on 
returning to school. 

A physician and a school nurse are as- 
signed to this school — Public School No. 
144 in New York City. Mothers, too, 
may come to this school to hear the lec- 
tures on health given by the school nurse. 
A model bedroom is a part of the school 
and the mothers are shown how dangerous 
the roller towel is. 

Besides ‘‘eye drops” and lessons in 
cleanliness the pupil patients are given 
little glasses of malt and cod liver oil twice 
a day, and they leave at the end of their 
treatment stronger in mind and body. 
The saving influence of this school cannot 
be estimated. The children are not only 
kept off the streets, but they are cured and 
at the same time they are instructed and 
so prevented from becoming “repeaters” 
Ir would seem that the effect of such train- 
ing on the formation of child character 
would be almost miraculous. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
All teachers, both men and women, 

should try the Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire country 
during the spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, and are life 
positions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G 223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination 


questions, which will be sent free of charge. 








|| Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, 1915 


Grand Prize, Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition, San 


Diego, 1915 
DRINK 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


For its Delicious Flavor, its 
Excellent Quality and 
its High Food Value. 


Guard against 
imitations; 
the genuine 
package has 
thetrade-mark 
of the choco- 
late girl on the 
wrapper and is 





made only by 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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“ We'll be all dressed before mama calls us.” 


VY p: -¢ Hose 


Supporter. 
2 for Women, Girls and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years. 

The OBLONG Rubber Button Clasp 
is a sure protection for the stocking. 


Ask at your Store or send 15cfor 
Children’s (give age) or 50c for 
Women’s Sew-ons (four) 








For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 





and FUN SERIES, 
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(Continued from page 192) 


At beginning of third stanza, they stand ready forthe march. During 
it, they march lightly and still as if blown about by the wind. This is 


continued through the fourth stanza until they meet Snowflakes. 


In fifth stanza, they turn about, blown wildly here and there, and go 
back to their places. Sing last four lines all kneeling as at first, wh.le 


Snowflakes give gay little dance in foreground.) 
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Oh the wind was blowing, blowing, And the buds all un-der 
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spring days, When the wind be-gins to blow. 


Oh, the wind was blowing, blowing 
And Jack to his pulpit climbed, 
Loud he called the sleepy Snowdrops, 
Clear the Crocus bells all chimed. 
Such a hurrying, such a flurrying, 
Such a worrying of wee heads, 
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Such a tying on of bonnets — 
Greens and yellows, blues and reds, 

For lost tongues, the Adders hunted — 
And ’tis always, always so, 

In the bonnie, breezy spring days, 
When the wind begins to blow. 


Oh, the wind was blowing, blowing 
And the flowers began to march. 

There were crowds of dainty May-flowers 
With pink faces gay and arch. 

Such a dancing, such a prancing, 
Such a glancing of wee feet, 

There were ‘‘ Gentlemen and Ladies,” 
All in costumes new and neat, 

There were coaxing ye llow cowslips . 
And ’tis always, always so 

In the bonnie, breezy spring days, 
When the wind begins to blow. 


Oh, the wind was blowing, blowing, 
And ‘twas freezing, freezing cold, 

As the blossoms came a marching, 
Bright and bonnie, brave and bold, 

Such a thinking, such a winking, 
Such a blinking of blue eyes, 

As one Crocus peeped up quickly 
At the gray and cheerless skies, 

And the merry snowflakes kissed him — 
And ’tis always, always so, 

In the bonnie, breezy spring days, 
When the wind begins to blow. 


Oh, the wind was blowing, blowing, 
As they turned them round about. 


““We must wait a little longer, 


Tis too early to be out.” 

Such a tripping, such a skipping, 
Such a slipping of wee feet, 

As they hurried all together 
To their underground retreat, 

There, they’re waiting now for April, 
And ’tis always, always so, 

In the bonnie, breezy spring days, 
When the wind begins to blow. 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton 

Tae TEACHER’S Ricut To Jorn A UNION 
The Board of Education in Chicago 
decided that teachers must sign a pledge 
not to join the Teachers’ Union. Judge 
O'Connor handed down a decision that 
the Board has no right to rule that only 
non-union teachers may be employed. 
The question of affiliation with organ- 
ized labor came up recently in New York. 
Miss Grace Strachan declared that teach- 
ers had not considered the question be- 
cause they were afraid of being called out 
on strike. The Labor Leader present 
said that such a contingency was impos- 
sible and instanced the fact that post- 


LATTAS HELPSTEACHERS 


Latta’s Book for Teachers. 

Latta’s Book for Teachers, ree 

vised and enlarged, 9x12 inches 

288 pages and weighs two pounds, 

Contains 398 splendid drawings 

and cut-out pictures for special 

subjects during the year such as 

Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Hiawatha, Christmas, Eskimo, 
Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Washington, Long- 
fellow, Animals, Birds, Fish, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, 
Overall Boys, Sunbonnet abies, Soldiers, Brownies 
Children, Indians, Negroes, Trees, Flowers Sewing Card 
Patterns, Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Drawings, Cal. 
endars and other drawings to color, most of which are 
6x9 inches, together with twenty different outline maps 
and ten different physiology drawings, each 8%x11 inches. 





FOR 
TEACHERS 


office employees were not asked to join in 
sympathetic strikes. 

























For additional supplies see September to December, 1915, issues 
of this magazine. Write for circulars on any particular line of 
school supplies. A complimentary copy of Latta’s Farm Stories 
sent with orders amounting to 50c or more. 


oe Fie ee Ve 
Cedar Falls.la. Box 





The book also contains excellent stories for opening exer- 
cises and for language purposes berides 350 primary 
memory gems and good advice on school management and 
smenanry paychology. Now in use by over 200,000 
teachers, 
cs 4 : : | The regular price is $1.00, but until May 1, 1916, it 
PHILIPPINES SCHOOLS PAY THEIR OWN will be sent postpaid to readers of this advertisement for 
Way 50c. Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 order, or for 
th forty-th h ired bat 25c with a $2.00 order, Do not wait—order now. P 
There are forty-three hundred schools Blackboard Stencils. ictures. 
taught by ten thousand teachers with an Border Stencils, each Name any picture, 16x20, each 20c; 5x7, 
af . . 1. 5c. Dutch Boys, each lc; 3x3%, or lec. 
enrollment of six hundred thousand pupils Dutch Girls, Tulips, Birds’ in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, 
in the Philippine Islands. According to Rabbits Swallows each 2c. 
Frank L. Crone, Director of Education Flying. Assorted ed Feputer Half Cent Linens assorted, 
. “1: . a mal s J 3irds, Easter Lilies, excelien or language purposes, c 
in the Philippines, these schools are not a es Chicks, Overall Boys, _ Miscellaneous Helps. 
source of expense to the United States, Guabonaes Babies, 41 New Pa er, Cutting Designs... eae 4 
a * 22... 2 , ?rownies Planting 30 Sewi a atterns on Ca oes 
but are supported by the Philippine Trees, Dandelions, Apple Blossoms, Dog- Mew Prinery Aritumatio Gastitocasecce > 
government. wood Blossoms, Goslings, Violets, Dutch Fifty Drawings to Color, assorted.....+..15¢ 
Babies, Butterflies, Clowns, Brownies, Cut 1 Birds in Colors, with description......15¢ 
- : “ Roses, Puppies, Flags. 16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above........10c 
Do Your CHILDREN STAMMER? puaey Susans —_ D nw H, seasonable {pastated Weed Cards -25¢ 
% a " eee re colors dozen assorted, 15c. Word Cards to Build Sentences.......... 28c¢ 
stammering iS a nervous defect. If Other Stencils, 17x22 inches, each Se, 16 “Three Bears” Drawings to Color, 
children stammer, the kind teacher will eteas Scene, Large Windmill, Easter Lily an. story 
7 _ . “ hee . alendar, unny, unnies Tith phabet Cards 
study the subjec and make helping the Dutch Baby, utch Girl Feedin éun 16 Landscape Drawings 2. Gaiendnes 15 
pupil her particular care. If there are Dutch Children Dancing, Five Sownlen 3000 Printed Words to Paste..... 
several stammerers in the building, a class Sunbonnet Baby With Eggs, Sunbonnet 16 Circus Drawings 
oe? ’ Baby Going to School. to color, 6x9..15¢ 
could well be formed for their benefit, 
where during some part of the day they 
could receive special help. New York’s 
plans for special training of this kind 
must be curtailed like all other edu- 
cational activities because the Board of 
Estimate has so ruthlessly cut appropria- 
tions. The New York Globe for Decem- 
ber 21 says: 
“Give te Stammerers a Chance 
“Dr. D. J. McDonald’s request for an 
appropriation of four thousand dollars ° 
for the special training of public school epre entat Ve anted 
children who suffer from defective speech S I 
is one that the Board of Education may 
- ; PY) 
well grant at its meeting to-morrow. Dr. “For Summer and Fall of 1916 { 
McDonald estimates that two hundred 
thousand children, or one in four, in this) IN Your County to take orders for Primary Epucation and Poputar Epucaror at 
city either stutter, stammer, or suffer from | your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
some other impediment in the way of | Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, North and South 
correct enunciation. So great did he feel | Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
the need of doing something to correct It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working 
this situation that he at first suggested the representatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best of 
creation of a department of speech. When | references, and will agree to take orders for Primary EDUCATION and PopuLar EDUCATOR 
her Papal ypergs va Pracaye ars 6 only, send for application blank to-day. 
: . i i n : wi oe 
his budget to four thousand dollars, which Previous experience not necessary. We will help you to succeed. Some of our 


alls for the employment of no extra agents represent us in several counties in their locality. This may be of interest to you, 
teachers, but merely the ordinary ex- also. 7 = . P ‘ 
penses of carrying on the new work. Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endorse 

“An impediment in speech is a serious these two papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and users 
handicap to overcome in business. To | Of first-class magazines, which they know these two to be. 
send a child out from school thus bur- The growth of these magazines has been wonderful and conditions indicate another 
dened is doing only half our duty to him. | greater year. WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK. 
/ peyee that we not only educate the 

, but that we give him a correct con- 

trol of speech in English if we are to expect E. S. SMITH 
him to become a thoroughly useful citizen. 
Other countries, among them Japan,|“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
recognize the necessity for correcting de- “f ly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-li — 
lective speech in children, and with all the ibe penne ” Mi - ach ar —_ ple 
money we spend on our schools, surely we of which I will rela stay? G Thompson in telling her ta & 
can spare such a small sum for what is a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
really a very important branch of educa- one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 


tional work.’’ booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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STYLE NO. 


WITHOUT PHOTO - 
WITH PHOTO — 


photo. 


Remiftance must accompany order. 


WITH PHOTO — 12 or less $1.00; 


features. 


Write plain copy, and make every letter legible 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 6 
WITHOUT PHOTO — 12 or less 85 cents; additional ones 5 cents each 
additional ones 6 cents each 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 5 cents 


Colonial Printing Co., Box S, Mansfield, Ohio 


ate than our No. 6, which is run in 6 colors by the same process 
inserts are the same in both designs 


teacher and School Board. 
dividual order. 


NE of our new designs is shown with photo of teacher and the 
C other without, while both are made suitable with or without 


If a photo souvenir is desired, send us your photo and we will make 
from it a small photo to appear’on each souvenir and return photo sent us. 
Our photo souvenirs can also be arranged for two and three teachers, 
while without photos they can be arranged for any sized school. 
Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon. 


FREE — With each souvenir order will go our gift favor, a celluloid 
bound stamp container, enclosed in celluloid case, convenient for vest 
pocket or hand bag and enables you to have postage stamps at hand while 

‘ away and also convenient for your desk. A useful novelty. 

If you order from this advertisement, we will strive to please you; if 

you desire samples, they are free to teachers. 


Souvenirs For Your School 


O doubt every teacher would like a neat, attractive and valuable 
souvenir of her school term, ‘and our souvenirs combine these 


To-day the better grades of Art Printing are done by the Color Offset 
Process, as a softness of tone is thus procured as in no other process. 


i Two years ago we introduced this process on our higher priced souvenirs 
and teachers were quick to realize its artistic value. 


Our style 5 is run in 7 colors and is more elabor- 
The 


These souvenirs are 12 page booklets 344 x 5% inches, tied with cord 
and tassel to match, containing greeting from teacher, evolution of the 
school-house, poems and material written an! selected for this purpose, as 
well as the material you send us, 


which is name of school (if any 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 5 
12 or less $1.00; 
12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7 
Genesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5 cents 


additional ones 6 cents each 


- 


cents each 


~ STYLE NO. 6 


This year by placing 
an exceptionally large order, we are enabled to offer both our new designs 
in Color Offset printing. 


, district 
number, city or village (if any), township, count -, state, names of pupils, 
We will arrange these to best suit your in- 
























America are using it. 


other for the purpose. 


Over 2 Million Copies Sold 

The value of this book to teachers 
is best proven by its enormous sale. 
Over 2 million copies bought by 
schools that have tested it and,com- 
pared it with others. 

. The same easy-teaching features 
that have helped all these other 
teachers will help you make music 
more interesting to your pupils. 


Only 
Vy 





ERE RE REE ERE REE RES 
! Makes Music Teaching Easier 


The“101 Best Songs” 


This nationally known book takes the tedium out of 
music teaching. The pupils I‘ke it; the keys are easy, the songs, those 
which children want to sing. Tens of thousands of the best equipped schoo!s in 
From them all comes the same word: “Jt makes teaching 
easier.’” You and your pupils will find the “101 Best Songs” better than any 
It contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that teach 
of country; Songs of Sentiment and the Home; Sacred Selections and College 
and Folk Songs. Just the songs that have made good. 


a ! 


FREE to 


Teachers 


We want every 


teacher to know this 
book—especially this 
fine new 16th Edi- 
tion. 
copy, mentioning 
bis paper. 

SSSBEBEaeEaae 


Yes—only 3c per book in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, 
or 70c per doz., prepaid by mail. Less 
10c per copy, prepaid. 
€tS. To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more copies may be made up partly of the 
“Beginner's Book of Songs,” provided you cannot use 100 copies of either one, 


The (able Company 
TPEPRPTEOUVICRTOCOUUR EGS 


W rite for free 





love 


Well Printed — Easily Read 

Set in easily read type. The music 
is in easy keys. Every word, note, 
author's name and date is correct, 
as proven by exhaustive search. 


Beginner’s Book of Songs 

This is another book of simple 
songs, exercises, rote songs, etc., for 
teaching beginners. Sold at same 
low prices. 


than 1 dozen, 


1201 Cable Bldg. 


Chicago 


——_ 





History in Play and Sto 
THE KINGDOMS . 
GRACE EVELYN STARKs 


There lived in days of long ago, a kis 
of Prussia, whose name was Frede 
William. 2 

One summer’s day the king went oy; 
the country all by himself. As he Walks 
along, he listened to the sweet son 
birds, gazed with delight at the blossog 
ing flowers and even stooped and Dicke 
a handful of violets. It seemed as ples. 
ant — perhaps pleasanter—to the ky 
to get away from the city and its dirt » 
noise as to any of you. 

Presently he came to a little meadoy 
the midst of the wood, and here he 
happy children at play. After watchin 
them a while, he called them to him, a 
although the children did not know 
he was they were glad to go to him, & 
they liked at once his kind face and gent; 
voice. Drawing an orange from } 
pocket, he said, “Little people, I want; 
ask you some questions, and he who gives 
the best answer shall have a prize. Ty 
little ones clapped their hands in gle 

Frederick William held up the Orang 
so that all might see, and said, “Of cous 
you all know that we live in the kingdor 
of Prussia, but tell me to what kingdon 
does this orange belong?” 

The children looked from one to anothe 
for they felt much perplexed at the que 
tion; then a boy spoke up and said, “| 
know, it belongs to the vegetable kingdom! 

“How do you know,” the king asked 

“Because,” the lad replied, “it is th 
fruit of a plant, and plants belong to th 
vegetable kingdom.” The king was x 
pleased as your teacher is when your a 
swers show you have been thinking. 

“Right!” cried the king, “catch th 
orange, it is your prize.” And he tosse 
it lightly to the happy boy. 

Then he took a gold piece from his 
pocket, and holding it up he said, “And 
now tell me to what kingdom this belongs? 

“T know that,” cried an eager boy; “j 
belongs to the mineral kingdom! Al 
metals do!” 

“That is an excellent answer and the 
gold piece is your prize.” And he handed 
the piece to the boy. 

Of course all the children were delighted 
and they waited eagerly to hear what the 
kind man might have to say next. 

Then Frederick William arose saying 
“I have only one more question to ask 
““To what kindgom do I belong?” 

Then all looked puzzled, indeed. | One 
little girl thought of saying the kingdom oi 
Prussia; another the “animal kingdom, 
but feared to offend, so all were silent. 

All at once the tiniest of them all went 
up to the great Frederick William and 
said,‘‘ To thekingdom of heaven, of course.” 

The king stooped and kissed the little 
one, and lifting her high in his arms said, 
““So be it, my child!” — and there were 
tears in his eyes as he said it! 

DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
FREDERICK WILLIAM 
As Many CaILpren As DesIRED 

(The playing out of this delightful old story 
is so simple that it is enjoyed even in the first 
grade and will be found to give happiness 
to even a third grade.) 

Scene I — The Woods 


Enter Frederick William, walking happily 








along, pausing now and then as though liste 
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ing to the songs of birds. .' gain stooping 
5 ° ge 4 
as though picking flowers. 


Frederick William Ah, it is a delight 
to be out in the country, away from the 
noise and dirt of the city! I feel almost a! 
child again. (Suddenly espies a group of 
children wearing flower wreaths and chains 
and playing “ Ring « round the Rosy. ’ He 
watches with deep pleasure until the game 
is cluded and approaches the circle.) 
That was a merry game and jolly lads and 
lassies. It pleased me to see you at your 
Jay. Come rest upon this mossy bank. 
| would like to talk with you. (The chil- 
dren crowd eagerly around him, some seating 
themselves at his side, others remaining 
standing. King takes an orange from his 
pocket and holis it up.) Now, my little 
people, I shall ask you some questions, 
and the child who gives the best answer 
shall have a prize. You all know that 
we live in the kingdom of Prussia — to 
what kingdom does this orange belong? 
(Children look puzzled, but one boy calls 
out, “To the vegetable kingdom, sir.) 

King (with pieasure, but teasingly) How 
do you know? 

First Boy Because it is the fruit of a 
plant and all plants belong to that king- 
dom. 
Frederick William (tossing the orange 
lightly to the boy ) Quite right and you 
shall have the orange as your prize. (He 
takes from his pocket a gold piece, which he 
holds up.) Now you may tell me to what 
kingdom this belong;! 












Second Boy (quickly) The gold piece 
belongs to the mineral kingdom; ll} 
metals do. 

King William (handing the gold piece | 
to Second Boy) Here, the gold piece is’ 
yours, for that was a good answer. (He} 
rises.) Now for my last question. To 
what kingdom do I belong? 


(Children look puzzled. Finally the 
smallest child advances, going close to the 
king.) 


Smallest Child I know, sir —to the 
kingdom of heaven! 

King Wijliam (stooping down and lifting 
the child in his arms, kissing her as he does 
so) Ah, my little maid, my little maid, 
so be it! And now I must go back to the 
city (puts the little one down) and see the 
sun is getting low. You must be off to 
your homes. The good mothers will be 
wondering. Good-bye — you’ve given me 


a happy, happy day. 
(Children call good-bye and exit right. 





CLOSINC DAY SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
The Problem of what to give your pupils at School close 


is easily solved when you see samples of our souvenirs printed and arranged for that purpose 


matter our souvenirs cc 


The printed 
oyntain makes them an appropriate present, and prompts the pupil to keep the memento 


fora life time. The photo of teacher or of 
ot to be overlooked. Samples Free, 


building, is a feature n 
DESCRIPTION: Sou 
contain 8 inside pages « 
lets, and printed from 


venirs have heavy linen finish board cover, embossed in gold and green from steel d.es, 
yn which is printed an appropriate close of school poem especially written for our book- 
hand engraved plates, appropriately illustrated, together with another poem, entitled: 


“Don’t take it to Heart,” also several greeting and farewell verses, all beautifully illustrated. The inside 
sheets are of good heavy stock, and the cover and inside pages are united with a beautiful silk tassel 
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_ 
12 Page booklet, size 4x 6 inches, size of 
. it ty e 0. u. photo 114 x 154 inche Cover embossed 
in gold and tied with silk tassel. 
Without Photo, first 3%, 6c each; additional ones 5c each 
_— With Photo, first 30, 7c each; additional ones 6c each 


Envelopes Iceach. ‘end Sc for assur d delivery. 


Style No. 4, 12 Page booklet, size Do not crder less than 15. 


"4 
bossed in green and g 
1% x 2 inches 


First 15, $1.25 


With Photo First 15, $1.45 


x 6 inches. Em- 


old. Sise of photo Photo of Teacher or Building may be placed on 


souvenir as noted in engraving, send photo to be copied, write 
name and address on back of same and wrap securely to avoid 


WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER: Name and district number 


| 
Additional ones 6c cock | breaking. An etching in space if photos are not wanted 


Additional ones, 7c each of your school, township, county, state and your name as 
Envelopes Ic each teacher, names of School Board, and the enrollment of your 
Send 5c for assured delivery and pupils; if you have graded school we will print grades. Do 


assembling. 


Samples are 


| not fail to send the required copy for printing 


Free: if you want to send a stamp to help pay postage, very well, but if not 
* convenient, just ask, and they will be given you. Write to-day. 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO, 


W. E. Seibert, Prop. . Box P New Philadeiphia, Ohio. 











Frederick William 1 ft.) 


(J a 
t Famous Singers Praise 

L 61D) Ds MENTHOL CANDY 
5 COUGH DROPS 
. Let LUDEN’S guard your voice 


keep nasal passages clear, 


and throat healthy. No 
narcotics; no color- 
ing. Have many uses. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Manefacturing Confectioner 
READING, PA 
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HOYT’S BINDERS 
ARE A MARVEL OF SIMPLICITY AND CONVENIENCE 


Open flat; wiil hold one or many magazines, or envelopes; 
useful for letter filing; insurance pelicies; docu- 
ments, Catalogues or clippings. 


NO INJURY TO MAGAZINES; NO COMPLICATED 
MECHANISM, EXCEPT A SIMPLE CLIP 











THE ONLY REALLY EXPANSIVE BINDER 





WE MAKE BINDERS TO FIT HOYT’S BINDERS 


ANY MAGAZINE 
PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE-List | 126 West Glst Street 
New York City 


BINDER TO FIT THIS 
MAGAZINE, POST PAID, $1.60 Dep’t E3 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitror, PrrmAry EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Where We Fail 


We often wonder why a people so interested in the arts 
as most of us are, do not crea e art or even cultivate it 
except as spectators after the same fashion that so many 
of us cultivate sports. Our art is still something purely 
external; it forms no necessary part of daily life and oc- 
casional spasmodic festivals of song and pageant leave us 
very much as we were before after the momentary excite- 
ment is over. Here are some comments of Dr. Carl Muck, 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, that 
throw a good deal of light on the subject and should be 
considered by every teacher. 

“Teach your children how beautiful your own land is, 
and in connection with that, in every school in America, 
teach your children all the beautiful music that the greatest 
musicians of the world have produced. Have every school 
one rich chorus, have children sing out all the joy and love 
of their young hearts; they want to do it, they do not 
want to bend over their desks every minute, they do not 
want to study every minute, they want to express something 
of what youth is, what they feel life to be. You will have 
no difficulty in establishing choruses in your public schools. 
All youth has music in its heart, let it pour out in tremen- 
dous volumes in every school in America. Beyond this, 
if you have the time, and I should say make the time, let 
every school have its orchestra. I do not believe there is 
a school in America that would not furnish you talent 
for an orchestra. Let the choruses work with the orchestra, 
and let children feel that it is a great honor to play in the 
orchestra. Oh, you cannot think what this would do for 
the happiness of youth, for the production of art in this 
country, what channels it would furnish for genius to 
express itself in the coming generations. And suddenly 
you will find that you are this musical nation that you 
have talked about, and no one will ever ask again how it 
can be done and why Americans are not creating music. 
You will find barriers that have stood in front of genius 
drop away, you will find that music will reach the homes. 

“Tt is hopeless to attempt to do anything for middle 
age. No nation has ever developed art through its grown- 
up people. It has developed much enjoyment, much 
culture, it has shown appreciation of art, as America has 
done, for there is an ever increasing love of good music in 
this country, an ever growing audience for opera and for 
symphony concerts, but that is not what you are asking 
about in America. You want your own musical life, you 
want your own musical geniuses, men who will have a 
vision of what music should be in this country, who will 
see straight into the hearts of the people, who will produce 
their aspirations, their longings, their love of beauty, who 
will have the great idea for music from American in- 
spiration, the music of the democracy — the music of the 
free people. 

- “4 do not mean for a moment that there is no music 
in the American school, but there should be music in every 
school — in the public schools, the private schools, the 
colleges, the universities, and always the best. I do not 
in the least believe in popular music for the masses; I do 
not believe there is such a thing as good popular music. 
I think what you call here your ragtime is poison. It 


poisons the very source of your musical growth, for jt 
poisons the taste of the young. You cannot poison the 
spring of art and hope for a fresh clear stream to flow out 
and enrich life. 

“From the very start I should say, give your young 
people the best music the world has ever known of every 
land. It will not lessen their ability to create native 
music. No good art ever hurts or lessens the power to 
produce any other valuable art. Art is a long history of 
great progress, but it is a connected history, and by giving 
good music to your young people here, from Germany, 
from France, from every known source, you are only open 
ing up their interest, their need of music, their capacity 
to produce music, and when they finally reach the point 
where they long to create they will seek native sources of 
inspiration if they have the real art. But if you pollute 
the spring, if you poison the beginning of musical source, 
you will find the power for creation is atrophied, and the 
small stream which forces its way out will be muddied 
and soiled and unbeautiful. 


(Continued on next page) 





VALPARAISO 


Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University was founded September 16, 1873 with the 


idea of giving to every person the oppor 
tunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within 
his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School departments with such review 











is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 30thand will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work, There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, HighSchool, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Architecture, Man- 
ual Training, Agriculture, Expres- 
sion and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Domestic Science, Phar- 
macy,Law, Medicineand Dentistry. 


Teachers 
will find an exceptional opportun- 
ity to combine work in the regular 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $26 to $41 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 


work as they may desire. Thisis 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 


The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the state Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 
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Pianos and Players 
“Factory to You 






Tce hind 

easiest 

Freight Paid ;) 7, monthly quarter of ae 
ts to suit your convenience 

ag dealers and 


men, agents 
out. These are some of the reasons why I can 
the Evans Artist Model Pianos for 
money. Let me send you the other reasons. 

30D ay ly satisfied, ZAL back 
wt. thf. ay you-you are thoaste judge Rh. 
Music Lessons Without Cost 

f piano instruction 


| 
fr little 












Common Sense in Primary Number 


Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
examples specially ouilt for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. hildren can recite al/ facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order csk copy, 50 cents. 
Common Sense Flash Cards (number) , 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N. Y. 


Summer School in Physical Education 
AMERICAN COLLEGE CF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Inc.) 
(Co-Educational ) 

Including School for Physical Directors, 
School for Playground Workers. 

SUMMER SCHOOL I91I6 
FIVE WEEKS — JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 4TH. 

The Schools are housed in our quarter-of-a- 
million dollar building, provided with large 
gymnasium, swimming tank, tennis courts, etc. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 15, 1916 

Send for our announcement. 

Address Secretary, Box 20, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, 111. 


30 CUT STENCILS $1. Each stencil 

is cut from extra str mg oil «1 sten- 

cil board 6x8 inches. 30 different 

animal and bird stenc ils in box by 
rcel post $1.00. somrte stencil 

Toc. PIOHN F . RAH 

B2433 No. sakes in -» Chicago 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & CO. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


STRENGTH 


One of the first requisites in a 
lead pencil is its strength, with- 
out that quality it’s a failure. 


DIXON'S MODERN WRITING PENCIL 


has this characteristic as well as being 
particularly soft and very smooth. When 
these three properties are found in the 
same pencil it is practically perfection. 








¥ 




















If you will mention this publication and 
enclose 16c in stamps, abundant samples 
will be sent to prove our statement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















LET ME REAG YOUR CHARACTER 


TO and w ng. Mind you get areally @OOD read- 
ing that will help; — ~ a health, business and domes 
‘airs. Price re to please you. back is 





PROGRESS IN THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


The number of cottages and houses 
built for the use of rural teachers is increas- 
ing in this country, although not so fast 
as perhaps the conditions demand. Still, 
the country is becoming alive to the fact 
that the rural community sooner or later 
must solve the housing problem of its 
teachers in some such way if country 
schools are to be at all adequate to the 
needs of country life. At present, North 
Dakota has twenty-two schools equipped 
in this way, one-third of the schools in 
Hawaii are provided with teachers’ cot- 
tages, Oklahoma has several, and there 
are scattered experiments in several other 
States. In one county in Minnesota, for 
example, twenty-five of the one hundred 
and ten rural teachers in service are living 
in quarters provided by the school dis- 
tricts. The rooms are completely fur- 
nished with all necessary equipment, in- 
cluding bedding, dishes and cooking uten- 
sils. Fuel and rent are free. The living 
expenses for these teachers vary from seven 
to twelve dollars per month. This is a 
small beginning, but that legislatures are 
alive to the needs of the situation is shown 
by the fact that Minnesota has passed 
a law by which school districts are per- 
mitted to use public funds for the erection 
of houses for teachers. It is to be hoped 
that several of the progressive, consoli- 
dated districts of Minnesota that have 
already shown so much intelligence and 
enterprise will take the next logical step 
and insure the permanent success of 
consolidation by building at public ex- 
pense suitable living quarters for the teach- 
ers of the schools. 

That other States will soon take some 
practical measures for solving the housing 
problem of their teachers is earnestly to be 
desired. 


A RHYME OF SPRING 


Down by the willow brook 
I heard this song in spring, 
And so I wrote the words for you 
The pussy willows sing. 


“Sing a song of pussy-cats 
All in a row; 
When the sun at morning wakes, 
We begin to grow. 


“When the sun at night goes down, 
Pussies go to bed, 
Each a little nightcap brown 
On her fuzzy head. 


“‘Pussy hugs the willow bough 
As Mother Nature taught her, 
We’d come down and play with you, 
But we’re afraid of water.” 


Down by the willow-brook, 
I heard this song in spring, 

Go, children, find the sheltered nook, 
And hear the pussies sing! 


— Mary V. Hobart in Housekeeper 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 


The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook Book 
will be sent free to any of our subscribers who 
will address the Royal Baking Powder Co., 
131 William 5t., N. Y. City, and mention 
Prmary Epucation. This book contains 
over 500 very practical receipts for all kinds of 





Mone: 
eatished. G R. BEAUCHAMP boss sth. Ave. NewYork City 


Cookery. Seetheiradvertisement on page 189. 









says: 


Good Health 


A Perfect 
Figure 


Should be yours — 
they are your 
birthright. 


Do you realize 
how much your 
personality and 
efficiency depend on your figure, 
carriage and general condition— 
how much your grace and beauty 
of appearance will be enhanced 
if your form is symmetrical? 


Among my pupils are many teachers, 
who write that their general mental 
as well as physical condition has been 
greatly improved since taking my 
course. 


My system, which involves neither 
drugs nor apparatus of any kind, re- 
quires but a short time in the privacy 
of your own room each day, and the 
results are absolutely guaranteed. 


By properly carrying out my instruc- 
tions, you can improve your general 
appearance, and reduce or develop 
any part of your figure. 


My system stimulates, reorganizes 
and regenerates your entire body, 
strengthening your heart, !ungs and 


other organs, and generating vital 
force. 
My book, “The Body Beautiful,” 


should be read by every woman and / 
will send it to you FREE. It is fully 
illustrated with photographs of my- 

self. In it I explain my ‘System. 
“The Body Beautiful” also gives full 
particulars of my GUARANTEED 
TRIAL PLAN whereby you can test 
the value of my system without risking 
a single penny. 


Won’t you give me the opportunity 
of helping you? 


Send two cent stamp for “The Body 
Beautiful” and Trial plan to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 507P 12 W. 3ist St., New York 

















NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMME R SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, 


=< advanced, me — demonstration sch wd 
cial courses in Playground and Sto Tellin b 
applied toward diploma. Resident Renken te Coll os 


rounds. Many social advantages — parks, playgroun 
athing beaches, libraries, art galleries, lectures, concerts, 
theatres. For illustrated’. announcement address 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The followihg excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHIST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL”, J 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Of Boston, 


TE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE © °S82%:scon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
ite us what you wan MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 

















Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agoconc 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally 


Direct calls from school officers irect recommendations. Well! 
NO ADVANCE FEE 





>. J 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven 
teenth Year Book. F. H, HUNTWORTH., Mer. 


535 New York Block, Seattle, \v ashington. 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*.ey'you." 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schocls in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 








It i. always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Czesar.”’ Register Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine 
1.DW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE HARTFORD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Fifteen years of experience. We need 500 teachers for hizh schools, graded and rural schools 
NO REGISTRATION FEE UNLESS PLACED. Write us. 


Geo. O. J. Lanphere, Manager 1431 Main St., East Hartford, Conn. 
(Continued on Page 202) ; 























(Continued from page 188) 


She looked about for a hiding-place for her 
gold-piece. At last, she saw my body 
lying beside her. As I’ve said, it was never 
properly sewed across the top. Olivia 
caught it up, pulled at the loose thread. 
made the opening between my shoulders 
bigger, and quick as a wink, she popped 
the gold-piec« into it, pushing it down into 
my saw-dust until no one could ever dream 
it was there. 

All the time Kathe sat beside her, sewing 
up my body and sewing on my head, the 
little girl laughed softly to herself to think 
what a good hiding-place she’d found for 
her gold pie e. 

After the family had gone, we had the 
best times. Kathe told us fairy stories 
and sang German folk-sorgs. Olivia 
learned new German words every day to 
say to me, and she learned a little German 
lullaby, too, and sang it to me at sleepy- 
time. Being a German dolly, she said she 
knew I would like it and feel more at home 
with it. 

By and by ,with a warm rush of rain and 
blossoms. over the valley came spring. 
Olivia was better now. We could walk 
about the pretty little town. We looked 
at the gardens of tulips. And we fed the 
pretty pigeons cooing about the streets, 

Sometimes we took long walks up the 
mountain. We nt through great green 
aisles of the forests, where the sunlight 
glinted gold-green, and little brooks 
tumbled cool and clear straizht from the 
mountain peaks. Once, on Sunday, we 
went to a lovely little glade to hear some 
fine music. Peasants, wearing gay colors, 
were there from many little towns. Chil 
dren sold twists of bread sprinkled with 
salt. The music was so sweet there in the 
heart of the great forest, it made me wish] 
could sing myself. 

One day, blushing and laughing, Kathe 
told us she was to marry the funny bustling 
little doctor. She wanted Clivia and 
Nurse and me to come to her wedding. 

The wedding-day was one I have never 
forgotten. To begin with, the bride's 
house was marked by two pretty little 
fir-trees each trimmed witi: ribbons. Then 
whenever guests came, gun-shots were 
fired, or there were sudden bursts of band- 
music to welcome them. 

We all wore our best clothes and 
marched in the long wedding procession to 
the church. Some of the peasants wore 
bright skirts and great hats like mush- 
rooms loaded down with heavy pompoms. 
Some of the men wore scarlet trousers, long 
velvet coats, and three-cornered hats. 
Kathe was lovely in a thin black head- 
dress with wings on each side her rosy 
cheeks. There was a great feast, and then 
every one danced. 

It was nearly dark when Olivia and 
Nurse and I started home. We sat down 
by the well to rest and watch an old woman 
light the street lamps. She had to let 
down iron chains, which were slung across 
the street, to get atthelamps. Olivia was 
so eager to see that che climbed up on the 
bench. I slipped to the ground under the 
bench, and Olivia went home without me. 
I knew she must miss me at once and 
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YOU NEED MEDICINE 
AT THIS TIME 


Everybody is more or less troubled 
at this season with loss of vitality, failure 
of appetite, that tired feeling, or with 
pilious turns, dull headaches, indigestion 
and other stomach troubles, or with 
pimples and other eruptions on the face 
and body. The reason is that the blood 
js impure and impoverished. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves all these 
ailments. Ask your druggist for this 
medicine and get it to-day. Nothing 
else acts like it. Get Hood’s. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSE 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruct ion. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt.. Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


n 
pLAYs a. PLAY 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
EE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th Street, New York 














Write for Our New 
Hair and Beauty 
Books—FREE 


Our Hair Book gives 
= / the latest scientfic 
instructions on Care 
y of the Hair, illus. 
trates allthe 
Latest Stylesin 
Hair Dressing 
and lists 
— newest 
Greations in Curls, Switches, 
Transformations, Wigs, (Ladies’ 
= Men’s), etc. 
et us . 
send you Hair on Approval 
No pay unless satisfied. These 
special switches are of superior 
quality permanently wavy 
human hair. 
MWin....$1.45 74in....$3.45 
22in.... 245 28in.... 4.95 
All-around Transformation. WNaturai Curly, Specialiy 
Priced... $4.97 Send long sample of hair with order. 
Our Beauty Book pictures complete line of Toilet 
Articles at cut pri-es and describes New Free Course of 
Beauty Lessons. Send for both Books today. 
PATIS F\SHION CO. 
Dept 153, 109 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 












Special 
22. in 
Triplet 
$2.97 














illinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


_ Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
| experience provided in other institutions. 

avorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 

Superintendent of Nurses 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


University of Virginia Summer School 


Edwin A. Alderman, President 
June 20, August 3, 1916 
, The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings 
in this country. Distinguished faculty. Attend- 
ance from 34 States. A working school, eaeh 
course leading to definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers and 
students. Courses for college entrance.  Profes- 
sional certificate credit for High School Teachers, 

trammar Grade Teachers, and for Primary 
Teachers. Strong Department for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. Courses in Manual 
Arts, Domestic Science and Agriculture. Course 
in Montessori methods. 

Tuition $15 for non-Virginians. Room and 
board reasonable. Special reduced railroad rates. 
Excursions to Washin gton, Luray Caverns, Old 
Point Comfort, Monticello. For illustrated 
older and official announcement, write to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 




















School News 
E. V. Leighton 


Testing Treacuers’ BLoop PRESSURE 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton, medical expert 
for the New York Board of Education, 
is testing the blood pressure of teachers 
and other persons to see if they are over- 
worked. 

He says: “The result of the test will 
also show which teachers are strong enough 
for heavy tasks.” 


New Jersey NEEDS NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The legislature of New Jersey is asked 
to. provide appropriations for Normal 
Schools. The demand for trained teach- 
ers so exceeds the supply that every year 
outside teachers equal almost in number 
to the graduates of the normal schools are 
employed in the State. 

New Jersey has had laws of benefit to 
the teacher. Attempts are being made 
now to change them. The maximum 
of the salaries compares favorably with the 
maximum in other States. However, so 
few relatively of the teachers receive the 
maximum that salaries actually are not so 
much greater than in other States. 

Do “HELEN KELLER” REPORTS 
COURAGE YOU? 


Dis- 


They do discourage me. I read of the 
wonders the teachers of these “Helen 
Kellers” perform and I contrast it with 
what we are able to do for and with the 
children who come to us equipped with 
speech and sight and hearing. The con- 
trast is not creditable to us. A new 
“Helen Keller,” born Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind, became seven years ago a ward of 
the State of Pennsylvania. She was nine 
years old, helpless, her mind totally un- 
developed. To-day she speaks with clear 
enunciation, though she has never heard 
a word spoken, is well informed, uses a 
typewriter and is receiving an education 
similar to that given other sixteen-year- 
old girls. 


Tue VANISHING MALE TEACHER 

Male teachers have practically disap- 
peared from Massachusetts, according to 
Dr. David Snedden. Dr. Snedden sug- 
gests a Normal School exclusively for men 
as a remedy. 

New York City has seventeen thousand 
women and four thousand men teachers. 


TEST SEED CORN IN SCHOOL 

Work has high educational value — 
interests pupils and parents — increases 
corn yield — especially needed this year. 
Seed corn situation critical in Northern 
corn belt. Corn booklet, paper Rag Doll 
Tester, and one Corn Stencil sent free. 
Corn charts or slides furnished for express 


charges to and from Chicago. -Address 
Educational Department, International 
Harvester Company of New Jersey, 


Chicago. 





LEARN RAGTIME / \ 


fst pe teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing 
at home. 6 


n easily ina few " 
m is so simple you'll play a 
your 5th lesson. Whether you 
can play now, or "li teach yon to play anything 
in happy ragtime. “ Back Write ¥ 
at once for svecial low t-rms and testimonials. 


iN, “Czer of Ragt ” 
Room 6G 526 So. Western Aven Ghieupe, 


a y ey 
real ragtime piece 














Cultivate Beauty 
It is Valuable to You 
We Can Help 
Make You Attractive 

make the outline of your face, neck and 
chin graceful—erase facial blemishes — 
make your skin clear and soft —brighten 
your eyes make your hair glossy and 
abundant—your hands smooth and 
white—your feet comfortable—through defi- 
nite instructions for your particular needs. 
The lessons are given by mail with explicit 
directions, profusely illustrated. They are 
individualized so that you will get just 
what you need to prevent or correct 
wrinkles —sagging muscles —bad skin — 
faults of hair or of hands and feet. A few 
minutes a day devoted to exercises for 
your face will do more than any outward 
application. 
Write us just what you wish to accomplish 
and we will go into your needs carefully. 
We will be glad to'send a free booklet 
giving many valuable hints. Write for it. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’'s Physical Culiure W ork 


ANEW BOOK 
ELIZABETH HARRISON 


When Children Err 


Author “A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE” 
This book discusses the great problem of 

right and wrone punishments—how to remedy 

the faults of children without alienating their 

affections, injuring their self respect or de- 

stroying their courage. It meets a serious need 

of every thoughtful parent and teacher. Price 

$1.10 postpaid. For sale by 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 

Publishing Department 
Box E 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


DRA WING-PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
articulars of this unusual offer 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 503, Omaha, Neb. 





































Learn Piano 


Better & Faster 


Obtain free book showing how QUINN WRITTEN 
METHOD saves three-quarters of time and money | 
usually necessary to learn piano or organ. Scicn- 

(fie and systematic method, yet practical 

simple. Play chords immediately, and a 

complete piece within a few sons. Su 


f whenever 
ou wish, For either adults or children. 
Special terms this month. Send today for 
book ‘* How to Learn Pianoand O: ct 
ation. M. L. QUINN CONSERVA« 
Box 650-X(, CHICAGO, 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers” 
me of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges ang 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are mag. 


\ “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOLS 


FF 








(Continued from Page 200) 
THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommendations. 
Many authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. /e are in touch with Western schools 

The following states are our special field; Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 

Our 96 page Booklet, “How to Apply fora School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,” free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. 

Our Free booklet, ‘‘ The Road to Good Positions,’ sent upon request. 








THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY Fee ee ee ny 
ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


William Ruffer, Pd.M., AB., Manager 
W. S, Fry, A.B. B.S., Assistant Manager 











It pays —to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 











Guernsey Teachers’ Agency ma Ashburton Place, 


ept. C., Boston, Mass. 
OFFERS TO AMBITIOUS TEACHERS a reliable, discriminating 


ay T 7 
and efficient service. If you are open to engagement, write us. E. A. GU ERNSEY ’ Mgr. 


This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 














Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bldg 
New York, N Y. Flatiron Bidg 
Mo New York Life Bidg 

Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


261 Kansas City 
Year Spokane, Wash 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





YOUR SHARE OF $1,250,000. 00. 


TEACHERS! days, 1914-15, employers asked us for teachers whose salaries aggregated A 


MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS. Our FOURTH YEAR of recommending only when asked to do so. 
This is why 12,000 brainy men and women we recommended have been employed. 


During twenty consecutive working 


No registration fee necessary. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
641 Scarrett Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
809 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Clicago, Ill. 333 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 








An Agency <egistration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


LEE-NORRIS TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Covington, Ky. 
Write to-day for registration blank. 





come back for me. But she had 
started, when I heard a well-known “Y¥, 
yap, yap!” of joy right over my he 
The next minute I was in the mouth @y 
black Pomeranian dog. Away, a 
away, we tore, straight to a sleepy old 
shop where cuckoo clocks told the tig 
and where a sleepy old shopkeeper dogal 
a@nd smoked all day long. 


THE WHOLE CITY FOR A SCHO@L 

Providence, Rhode Island, has for fig 
terms proven that the school-room neg 
not be bounded by four walls. Dug 
that time classes have regularly beg 
brought to the Roger Williams Pag 
Museum, the Rhode Island School of Be 
sign, The Providence Public Library, Ty 
Rhode Island Historical Society and the 
State House. 

The work is so thoroughly planned thi 
class-room instruction is not interferg 
with. The teacher accompanies the cag 
but the instruction is in the hands of som 
official in the department visited. Them 
officials are trained in docent service am 
give a systematic illustrated account @ 
the subject the class has come to st 
The results in all cases are ‘emartale 
especially so in the department of natup 
study at the Park and in the school @ 
design. 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER. A Seng 
of Papers by Eminent Engineers. Edited 
by F. H. Newell, Professor of Civil Ee 
gineering, University of Illinois, and CE 
Drayer, Secretary, Cleveland Engineering 
Society. 5x7. Cloth. 226 pp. Net, $L@ 

This book presents for the guidane 
of youth and their advisers some of th 
facts usually hard to obtain concerning 
engineering as a life work. Over a soon 
of engineers and experts prominent in the 
United States have written separate ab 
ticles telling what they believe are th 
personal and educational qualifications 
required for success and what opportumk 
ties await the young man who chooses 
engineering as a career. 

The inspiration for the book came @ 
response to numerous inquiries from high 
school teachers and others who are fie 
quently called upon to advise young mét 
in their choice and preparation for a pre 
fessional life. It was found from @& 
perience that many youth who planned 
study engineering had only the most hay 
ideas of what is involved, nor were thet 
teachers and parents much better & 
formed. 

The book should prove of special valiié 
to professional advisers in vocational gui 
ance work and to parents who have i 
opportunity of continued observation and 
intimate acquaintance from which may 
be learned the aptitudes of their sons. 








Short contratt 

Free booklet 

-_ new 

apply tor 

thn. 25th, 

E. R. NICHOL 
Manager 


Bunding 
74 &. 


AGENCY 





Ave., Chicage, 
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PublicSchool Music Lessons 


Sent Free to Teachers 


Mrs. Frances FE. Clark, America’s most eminent authorit n Public 





is known to School Superintendents and Teachers everywl 

probably familiar to most PRIMARY EpucCATION readers, but 

she, as Director of the Public School Music Department of th 

Music, Chicago, has prepared a full and complete University 

Study Lessons, with weekly personal examination papers l } 
subject in a complete, orderly and progressive manner, thus, for the first time s 

ing the Teaching of Public School Music in an absolutely authoritative way. 

prove the remarkable merit of these Lessons and to demonstrate their practic 
Teachers in the quickest possible way. it has been decided to make the following ren 
able offer: 


No Expense Or Obligation To You 


Send ro money just ycur name and address, stating the grade you teach 


will at once carefully select and send you Six (6) Regular Lessons from this great 
FRANCES E. CLARK ep 5 : ; 

in Public School Music, each treating on some principle of personal interest to you. 
“ Hee eae ahlin Gehnal Adace Canmitter National Will be nothing to pay for these Six Lessons either now or at any tim they are you 
Federat M 
Natior I nal A io : r c S “ i 
Music Department, Siegel-Myers School o hicago. that these Lessons are not mere sample “extracts,” but the genuine, complete origi 


do with precisely as you please without cost or obligation on your part. And remen 


Lessons by Frances E. Clark 
Leading Public School Music Supervisor 


given by th niver ity »xtension me Study Plan 
This Course Designed to Meet 
Your Local Conditions 


No matter what School Music Books are 
Lessons are prepar me iny conditior 
have been carefully developed out of an 

experience in years of actual school work to 
every possible requirement that can arise in ac 
. - teaching in any grad uny public school in the United 
Personal Examination Papers ‘tts. Remember. these Lessons are not only correct 


in principle and theor ilso have 
a Wonderful Help passed the test of practical use by nunc iaeons aiven WW8ite for Free Lessons and 
with wonderful success by tl nost progre \ ( ° e . 
' Supervisors High School, Grace and Kindergarte Our Big Extra Special Offer 
eachers in America under all the va ng conditior 
in every section of the country Merel nd nd — 


| 
your name tating the 
grade you teach 


Raise Your Standards— Earn 6) revular iesson 
More Money cost to you. At the 


Special Offer by 

Teachers who complete this course are able to pas 

in the 7 with ease examinations in Public School Music in any at a very low cost 

with Mrs. ¢ ndeed State € positively guarantee th These valuabl 
advantage 1 ! ! terial i n lessons put our graduate n the very tront ranks ol 7 

permanent for for constant reference When you Public School Music Teachers. Our authorized D We il not quote the extr 


continue the Complete 
liberal that you will ha 


nouncement, but will furni 
tor the 6 Free Lessor 


Six Regular Lessons FREE #:!:°" 





lf You Prefer Not to Cut Out This Coupon, Just Copy It on a Postal 


Good for 6 Fi; L n 
Or in a Letter and Mail to Us with Your Name and Address 6 Free Lessons 


Siegel-Myers School of Music 
1451 Siegel-Myers Bldg.. Chicago 





. . 
Mail the Coupon or Write Us for the Free Lessons Today! 
FREI 
You know that a thorough training in Public School Music is practically indispensable < 
to the ambitious Teacher who wishes to get ahead nowadays. Do not consider these les- 
sons less desirable because we offer you Six Lessons Free for examination and your use. 
It is the very fact that they are so valuable that makes it good policy for us to send thes« 


Lessons out for actual test in this way. So resolve to send for your Six Lessons — and do it 
at once, 


Siegel-Myers School of Music 
Frances E. Clark, Director, Public School Music Department 


1451 Siegel-fyers Building, Chicago, Ill. \ 
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William Shakespeare 


Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 
1916 
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Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but 
today the VICTOR brings back the long forgotten 
music of Shakespeare and his time to the world. 

The ballads, ‘“‘Airs’” and dances of the davs of 
good Queen Bess live again for us through Victor 
Records, which have been made in anticipation of 
the Nation-wide observance of the tercentenary of 
the “Bard of Avon.” 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered 
by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully reproduced from 
the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice 
for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, ©: A Shakes- 
peare Day, you will find here abundant material for your needs 

AS YOU LIKE IT KING HENRY THE EIGHTH *IDSUMN .< NIGHT’S DREAM 


17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Green- 6912 Act III, Scene2, Wolsey’s Farewell to 3181s Overture leudelss. ) 
r ) Cromwell, Frank Burbeck torc 











MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Shall Rayu. nd Dixon 


led the Deer? 
Victor Male Quartet 252 Song: Take, O Take Mhuse Lips Away 
ne 2%. Song: It Was a Lover (Bennett.) genn McCormack 
s. (Morley.) 


Ray { Harry Macdonough MERCHANT OF VENICE 
35 Act IT, S ene 1, ecitation; The D e"s 17163 Act I, Scene - -citation : Shylock’s 
Speech, Ben Greet Rebuke. Frank Burbeck 
Act iT, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven 5960 Act III, Scene 2. Sus ¢: Tell Me Where 


Ages « § Man. frank Burbeck is Fancy Bre«? 
ucy sh a ald Werrenrath 
CYMBELINE Act IV, Scene 1. Recitation: Mercy 3 — — 
Act IT, Scene Song: Hark, Hark, the Speech. “Sia 
(och Evan Williams 


HAMLET MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
eS. Traditional Song 70 Ovestusce CNicolai.) es 
” : » Ss ony Orchestra of London liet’s Slumber. ( 


" 7 8 . nod.) 
Jlive Kline ey ee tga Victor 
lilog 17724 Song: “ Greensleeves’’ (very 


Mars! 





Song 


us Terry 


rest > 1 Arise 


J 

L 

Fa 
Selection. 
Ju 








Recitation 


aymond Dixon 


Re 


3S quy 
Frank Burbeck 
itation: H 


— a yo MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING POEMS AND SONNETS 
JULIUS CAESAR ee ee a Oe ee ee ee eee 
Act IIT, Scene 2. Antony's Address 17118 Act IT, Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick’s Moa? 3.0, Here 

Kr be Idea of a Wile. Ben Greet 


i Dixon 


OTHELLO TWELFTH NIGHT 
tI. Brindisi (Glink the Wine Cup). Pasquale Amato 7662 Act It, Scene 3, Clown's Song: Oh, } 
Act IL. Othello's Creed. Tita Ruffo ; Panty oe 
w Forever Farewell. nrico a Knave. 
wear by Heaven and Earth. 


tIV. Desdemona’s Song—Oh, Wiliow, Willow, OLD ENGLISH DANCES 


na. 
Jthello, 


THE TEMPEST 
t Y, ene 2. Ariel's Songs: Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands, (Purce 
h ald Werrenrath and Chorus 


2 (1) Act Scene 2. sil Fathom |} 
( 


A. J ald Werrenrath I 
8 (2) Act ne 2. the Bee k 173 1 \ 
CR. Johasoz Reinald Werrenrath 1732 hephesd's Hey. fictor Band 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our unequalled 
staff of Victor artists. 

For full information write 
Victor XXV _ Educational Department 
ae a Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victor is not in Camden, N. J. 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the .nstrument safe an 


secure from danger, and the * 
cabinet can be locked to pro- A 

tect it from dust and promis- 

cuous use by irresponsible 

people. 









































